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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York.”’ 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft o: postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,— The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In oraeringa 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately motsy the Head Of- 
Jice. Readers who are unacle to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
wili confer a Savor by prumptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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$¢ All they need, but not more than they necd 
to supply their regular customers,’’ 1s the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

Ad definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


B. 





DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near 5th Ave, 
Ba: Fs 5. 0.2 1 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August oth, 1898. 
Affords ease with pertect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 
C. WEINGARTEN 
¢ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 
OCK & FORT Ss FT 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 


makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 








M WEINGARTEN 
o 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A Pee a Moe. Se 
+ Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
28 West 35th Street, New York 























A S T oO N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


E H. FIELDING & CO. 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


oO wif & 8 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


M ISS LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


MBE: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


CONNELL Y 


H 
. Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 
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” AISON NOUVELLE” 
310 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, 
(Under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Carry the largest and finest stock in the West. 
Prices correct. Agent for ** Connelly,’ New York. 





~ CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 5th Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

$2 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 


SS . i -ae ar i ¢ 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


nes: M. H. WRIGHT 


LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 
Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 West 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H C:. “ER A 2 3. Oo BR 
« Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York. 


























PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 

at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. loth St., N. Y. 

















LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
H Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
M"s 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
S327 LATVT AIS 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
25 West 30th Street, 
Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., New York. 
A R T I N 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. 101 East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
Geet 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
a &€&- 2c se 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
B E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
D ae, oe: oe a ae. 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty, Mourning 


C ONSTANT QUELLER 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
WOTHERSPOON 
and 35th Sts., near vom. 
the newest styles. Also holiday novelties, 
GOWNS 
A N 
Saar 4. <¢:6.. 
ARA CURRAN AND 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 
Gowns a specialty, Telephone No. 3823-38th. 
orders completed in 24 hours. 


D A N D ¥ 
IMPOKTE&R AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 





E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 


ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs imChildren's Dresses, also a 
specialty of silk waists, finelingerie, 216 East 

49th Street, late 10 East 42d Street. 





ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxttve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


“rA PARFUMEUSE 
945 BROADWAY ” 


Créme Rhea, Perfect Skin Food, softens and whitens 
the skin—removes wrinkles. Invaluable in winter 
weather. Exquisitely Perfumed Roses, Carnations 
and Violets for corsage. 














SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 
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Err Ficure.—Reception gown of 
ver gray panne satin embroidered yj 





















Wint 

steel and combined with lace 9 view, YO 

ivory white taffeta. The sweeping circyj Mary Tre 

taffeta foundation has a deep circular floynd throp and 
veiled with cream mousseline de soie ; bg 
flounces are finished with a narrow mougd 

ine ruche. Across the front and round 4 Clark: 

sides is a flounce of cream silk guipu 4 Miss 

which shows below the[tunic. The tu m hon 

of the steel-embroidered panne satin is aid j aideon ‘ 


shallow box-plaits at waist ; it is bordered wi 
three rows of narrow steel gray velvet. ribbop 
The waist is also made with small box-pjj 
which droop a little over the wide folded gir 
of steel-colored velvet. Revers and collar g 
rose panne velvet in crosswise folds, border 
to shoulder at fiont, and across shoulders 


afternoon, 
officiating 
Best man, 
ers, Mes: 
John Jay, 
Foulke, 





back, with cream silk guipure. The foldd W! 
fichu, with long jabot ends from chou at fron . 
is of rose net edged with a guipure purling Ferri 
Guipure sleeves, accordion-plaited, rose Keen Fer 
undersleeves over pink liberty silk, with ng" nv 
panne cuff embroidered with steel and silyg married 11 
stock collar to match cuffs with two rows qq 2°.» 3 
steel velvet and chou of rose net. Macy 
Centre.—Costume of old blue Frengy Miss Hel 
broadcloth over same color taffeta. A circuk Lefferts, 
taffeta foundation, cut en traine with a de Heavenly 
accordion plaiting; on this is placed a grad _Morri 
circular fiounce of the broadcloth. The clot Fish M« 
drop-skirt or tunic has fullness at back j daughter 
inverted plaits and is bordered with a band be marnic 
black velvet, having an applied design of whi Dec. 
cloth outlined and veined with a fine black a Riker 
gold cord. Above and below this band ¢ Riker, 9 
tunic is tucked wit three one-inch tuc erich, da 
The boléro is of the velvet with applied desig will be m 
of white cloth braided, shaped folds fini L, I. 
edges and bell-shaped sleeve. Yoke and unde Van 
sleeves of white panne dotted with scarlet Alen ~ 
green. White panne stock braided with bla the ute 
and gold cord. Folded girdle of black velve feptence 
Lower Ricut.—Gown of violet peau Mon., 1 
soie and Duchesse lace over cream taffeta. Th 
circular taffeta foundation is finished with g 
accordion-plaited flounce. The peau de siggy alla 
drop-skirt falls in plaits from a deep pointed COmIng-O 























May Gal 
Fifth Av 
ceiving t 
Saulles, | 
Parsons, 
White St 
Robinson 
Nathalie 
Miss K: 
de Peys 
Nathalie 


yoke of the Duchesse lace beneath which th 
cream taffeta lining is veiled with white mo 
seline de soie. Garland appliqués of th 
Duchesse are inserted above hem. The wai 
and sleeves are of the lace over cream taf 
with mousseline veiling between. Yoke 
undersleeves of folded cream chiffon. Girdles 
violet panne with antique amethyst clasp. Che 
of violet velvet ribbon with large circlet 1 
small amethysts. 


PAGE 389 ee 
Urrer Lert Ficure.—Charming negliggg Mrs. Sp 
Hendersc 


of rose panne velvet, and creamy silk applig 
French lace over cream peau de soie. 
peau de soie foundation is princesse, with a deg 
graduated circular flounce at sides and back, 
ished with a cream mousseline rose quilling 4 
this is placed a wide front panel with continui 
graduated flounce of the Frenchlace. Ther 
velvet Empire tunic is three-quarter length, ¢ 
(Continued on page v) 
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SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 





HE WOMEN’S CO-OPER 


















TIVE STORE W. Hare 

Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. nd Mrs 

These articles made to order and purchased William | 
other places. West End Exchange Building, @yj..,;. 
West 74th Street, New York. —, 

W. Kou 

7. Bay: 

SPECIAL NOTICES Ss - 

OAN EXHIBITIOM*? M 

of Samplers, Fans and Miniatures, Decemigg 7°°'8° S 

6th and 7th, 1900, Tea will be served fi@mBache P 





3 to 6 o'clock. 
East 34th Street, 


The Society of Decorative Ar, 















HAIRDRESSING 


A a ieee 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ H: 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Colofi 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human H 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 
13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Sq¥ 
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SHIONS 





DIED 


gown of g 

broidered wi Winthrop.—On Sat., 1 Dec., at Glen- 
ith lace oy view, Yonkers, N. Y., after a short illness, 
eping circ Mary Trevor, wife of Grenville Lindall Win- 


rcular flound 
le soie ; bot} 


throp and daughter of the late John B. Trevor. 
WEDDINGS 


TOW mMousee 

nd round ti §=6Clarkson-Smith.—Mr. Banyer Clarkson 

“nee and Miss Helen Denton Smith, daughter of 
He tun 


the late N. Denton Smith, were married in the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church yesterday 
afternoon, the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Ethel Smith. 


tin is aid j 
bordered wi 
velvet. ribbon 


nal box-pl Best man, Mr. J. Pierrepont Edwards. Jsh- 
e folded gir ers, Messrs.. A. D. Clarkson, Irving Paris, 
and collar John jay, Edward de P. Livingston, William 
olds, bordel rule, Edward N. Crosby. 
3 shoulders : 

The folie WEDDINGS TO COME 


chou at fron 
pure purlin 
ted, rose ng 
lk, with ici 
el and silyg 

two rows ¢ 


Ferriday-Mitchell.—Mr. Henry Mc- 
Keen Ferriday and Miss Elsie Mitchell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Edward Mitchell, will be 
married in St. Thomas’s Church on Wed., 12 
Dec., at 3-30 P. M. 

Macy-Lefferts.—Mr. Carlton Macy and 
Miss Helen Lefferts, daughter of the late Oscar 
Lefterts, will be married in the Church of the 




















blue Frenc 


de pe Heavenly Rest on Tue., 11 Dec., at 3 P. M. 
i's eal 7 Morris-W ynkoop. — Mr. Stuyvesant 
The cl Fish Morris and Miss Elizabeth Morris, 


daughter of Dr. Gerardus H. Wynkoop, will 
be married in Calvary Church on Thu., 27 
Dec. 

Riker-Leverich.—Mr. John Lawrence 
Riker, 2nd, and Miss Caroline Duncan Lev- 


at back j 
th a band 
esign of whi 
ine black 


coke erich, daughter of Mr. Charles D. Leverich, 

applied d "2 will be married on Wed., 12 Dec., at Corona, 
ergs | Be 

Poser "Van Alen-Post.—Mr. J. Lawrence Van 

h ccolat Alen and Miss Marguerite Post, daughter of 


the late William Post, will be married at the 







































whee residence of the bride, 100 E. 39th St., on 
jolet peau Mon., 10 Dec. 
taffeta. Th RECEPTIONS 
shed with ? 5 ; 
peau de siggy Gallatin.—Mrs. Frederic Gallatin gave a 
deep poin coming-out reception for her daughter, Mise 
th which ti May Gallatin, on Sat., at her residence, 670 
white mowff Fifth Ave. The débutante was assisted in re- 
yués of ceiving by Miss Harriman, Miss Caroline de 
The wig Saulles, Miss Eleanor R. Morris, Miss Evelyn 
cream tafe Parsons, Miss Helen Ely and Miss Helen 
Yoke ani White Stevens, Miss Sibyl Kane, Miss Pauline 
n. Girde@ Robinson, Miss Margaret Robinson, Miss 
clasp. Che Nathalie Henderson, Miss Helen Kountze, 
ge circlet 1 Miss Katherine Griswold Pratt, Miss Ella 


de Peyster, Miss Dorothy Edwards, Miss 
Nathalie Schenck, Miss Nellie Hard. 
Among the guests were: Mr. de Saulles, 
Mrs. Spottswood Scheack, Mrs. Charles R. 
Henderson, the Misses Iselin, Miss Roosevelt, 
Mr. Moncure Robinson, Miss Wynkoop, Mr. 


ning negligt 
silk applig 


> soie. 

, with a deqgm Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Jr.; Mr. J. Langdon 
ind back, fam Erving and Alexander M. Hadden. Mrs. 
quilling OgpGeorge L. Kingsland, Mr. and Mrs. New- 
+h continuimbold Morris, Miss Morris, Mrs. Wood- 


e. Ther 
r length, 


bury Langdon, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. de 
Peyster, the Misses de Peyster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maturin L. Delafield, Sr.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodhue Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hamp- 
den Robb, Miss Robb, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Livingston, Mrs. Edmund L. Bay‘ies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, Miss Van 
Rensselaer, Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. Anson 


IONS 


-OPER: 


E W. Hard, Mr. and Mrs Howland Pell, Mr. 
ngerie. nd Mrs, T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mrs. 
urchased {William Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Building, "Morris, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr. Barclay 
W. Kountze, Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr.; Mrs. 
3 'W. Bayard Cutting, Miss Cutting, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, Miss Marie Win- 
TT 10!) hrop, Miss Trevor, Mrs. John Trevor, Mrs. 
res, Decent corge Schieftelin, the Misses and Mr. Dallas 
e served fi@mBache Pratt, Mrs. Robert Minturn, Mrs. 
prative AtThomas Hitchcock, Dr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Se Kip, Mrs. James R. Soley, the Misses 
Soley, Mrs.’ Lloyd S. Bryce, Miss Bryce and 
Mrs John W. Minturn. 
Metcalf.—Mrs. James Betts Metcalf will 
R give a reception at her residence, 34 E. 60th 
’H a ’ : 
Ar eColori'-» On Sat., 8 Dec., to introduce her niece, 
Human Ha@mMiss Hildegard Beste. 
Sita Sit McCormick.— Mrs. R. Hal McCormick 


and the Misses McCormick gavea reception on 











Saturday at their residence, 23 Washington 
Square North. Among the guests were: 
General and Mrs. Merritt, Mrs. Dariel Lord, 


Mrs. George Lord, Mr. and Mrs, Chaun- 
cey Blair, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Biair, 
Mrs. Jones, the Misses Jones, Mr. and 


Mrs. Silas Adams, Mr. and Mrs, Franklin 
Lord, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Howells, Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Tiffany, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jose Aymar, Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min Nicoll, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 

Parker.—Mrs. Charles Thorndike Parker 
will give two receptions at her residence, 17 E. 
57th St., on 17 and 18 Dec., from four to 
seven. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Dallas Bache Pratt gave a 
reception on Monday t6 introduce her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Griswold Pratt The débu- 


tante was assisted in receiving by Miss 
May Gallatin, Miss Nathalie Wells, Miss 
Nathalie Henderson, Miss Eleanor Mor- 
ris, Miss Nellie Hard. On 10 Dec. 


Mrs. Pratt will give a second reception for her 
daughter at which the Misses Dorothy Ed- 
wards, Helen Rutherfurd Ely, Helen 
Olyphant, Edith Greenough, Helen White 
Stevens, Honor Barr, Edith Carpenter, 
Mathilde Leverich, Charlotte Prime, Julia and 
Lena Fanshawe, and Gertrude Meredith will 
assist in receiving, Both these receptions will 
be given at the residence of Mrs. Pratt, 24 W. 
48th St., and will be followed by dances at the 
Metropolitan Club Annex. 

Sc ymser.—Mrs. James A. Scrymser will 
give a reception at her residence, 107 E. 21st 
St., on Sat., 15 Dec., to introduce her niece, 
Miss-Charlotte H. Prime. 

Schroeder.—Mrs. J. Langdon Schroeder 
will give two receptions for her sister, Miss 
Marie de Neufville on 7 and 14 Dec., at her 
residence, 13 W. 56th St. 


DINNERS 


Boardman.—Mrs. Albert Barnes Board- 
man gave a large dinner last evening in honor 
of Miss Gladys Whitin and her fiancé, Mr. 
Thomas Peters. 

Jones.—Mrs, Lewis Quentin Jones will 
give a dinner on 13 Dec., in honor of her 
daughter. 

Kountze.— Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze 
will give a dinner on 13 Dec., at their resi- 
dence, 5 E. 57th St., in honor of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Kountze. After the dinner 
the guests will attend the First Assembly. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give her annual 
ball on Monday evening, 7 Jan. 

Astor.—Mrs. John Jacob Astor will give a 
ball at her residence on Mon., 14 Jan, 

Fortnightlies.—The first of the series of 
dances, known as the Fortnightlies, was given 
in the Astor gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tue,, 4 Dec. Patronesses: Mrs. John C, 
Jay, Mrs. Charles E, Sands, Mrs. L. Jacquelin 
Smith, Mrs. Edward R. Biddle, Mrs. Lewis 
Livingston Delafield, Mrs. Charles R. Hun- 
tington, Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. Thomas S. 
Young, Jr., Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. 
Henry S. Loomis, Mrs. Henry Lewis Mortis, 
Mrs. Alexander D, Shaw, and Mrs. Dallas 
Bache Pratt. 

Junior Cotillons.—The first Junior Co- 
tillon was held at Sherry’s on Tue., 4 Dec. 
The cotillon was led by Mr. Alexander Had- 
den, dancing with Miss Helen Barney. The 
guests were received by Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, 
Mrs. Charles Henderson, Mrs Beverly Robin- 
son, Mrs. Stokes and Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge. 
The patronesses are: Mrs. Arthur J. Peabody, 
Mrs. Dallas Bache Pratt, Mrs. M. Taylor 
Pyne, Mrs. Edward H_ Ripley, Mrs. Beverly 
Robinson, Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, Mrs. Spots- 
wood Schenck, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mrs. Edwin D. Trowbridge, Mrs. Alexander 
Van Nest, Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mrs. Charles 
T. Barney, Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mrs. Lindley 
Hoffman Chapin, Mrs. George O. Clarke, 
Mrs. William Cowles, Mrs. Julien T. Davies, 
Mrs. Henry de Coppet, Mrs. F. J. De Peyster, 
Mrs. Arthur de Saulles, Mrs. Maturin L. 
Delafield, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Bay- 
ard Dominick, Mrs. J. Pierrepont Edwards, 
Mrs. H. Hollister, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, 
Mrs. Lewis Quentin Jones, Mrs, Grenville 
Kane, Mrs. Charles Carroll Lee, Mrs. Charles 





Moran, Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris, Mrs. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, Mrs. Newbold Edgar, Mrs. 
Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Mrs. 
E. Henry Harriman, Mrs. Charles R. Hender- 
son, Mrs. Frank C. Hollins and Mrs. John 
Hone. 

Mills.—Mrs. Ogden Mills will give a ball 
at her residence, 1 E. 69th St., on Fri. eve., 
11 Jan. 

Whitney.—Mr. William C. Whitney 
will give a ball in honor of his niece, Miss 
Helen Barney, on Fri, eve., 4 Jan., at his 
residence, 871 Fifth Ave. 


MUSIC 


Dohnanyi.—Ernst von Dohnanyi will give 
his third piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Sat., 8 Dec., at 2 30 o'clock. 


PROGRAMME 
I 
Fantasie Chromatique, D minor... .... .. Bach 
Sonata G major, op, 31, No. 1........... Beethoven 


Allegro vivace—Adagio grazioso—Rondo allegretto, 
II 


Variations and Fugue on theme by Handel, op, 24, 
Brahms 


Itt 
Scherzo, C sharp minor, ) 


Intermezzo, F minor, >........ce-sees Dohnanyi 
Capriccio, C minor, ) 
England.—Mrs. George Fear England 


will give a song recital at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Tues., 11 Dec., under the patronage of 
Mrs. Maturin L. Delafield, Mrs. C. Bower 
Ismay, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs, 
George Kidd, Mrs. John M. Bowers, Mrs. 
George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. Francis Dana 
Winslow. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed , 29 Nov.—Mr. 
and Mrs. A. N. Benjamin, Mr. Howard 
Case, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Hickox, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ellis Hoffman, Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Columbus O’D. Iselin, Dr. Guy Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Mcllvaine, Mr. and 
Mis. George C. Rand, Mrs. Reynolds, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. S. Scott, Miss Scott, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Robert Ralston Stewart, Mrs. P. C. 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. A. Y. Stewart, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Tailer, Mr. Martin Van 
Buren, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Watson, Sir C. 
Rivers Wilson, K. C. B. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Avery’s gallery. Water 
colors by Walter L. Palmer, 26 November to 
15 December. 

Keppel’s gallery. Drawings by C. 
Gibson, 23 November to 8 December. 

Lenox Library, Works of Whistler, until 
1 January. 

Central Park conservatories, Second annual. 
Chrysanthemums, until 15 December. 

Shield’s Art Rooms. Works of members 
of American Association of Allied Arts, 3 to 
8 December. 

Durand Ruell’s gallery. Annual. Black 
and White Club of Brooklyn, 1 to 15 De- 
cember. 

Clausen’s gallery. Water colors by Miss 
Bertha D, Sanders, 24 November to 8 De- 
cember. 

National Arts Club. 
November to 1 January. 

Williams’ Art Rooms. 
ings by American artists. 

Ochme’s gallery. Portraits 
Franzen. 

Katz’s gallery. Water colors by Charles 
Warren Eaton. 

Hahlo’s gallery. Drawings by Remington, 
Strauss, Parrish, Wenzell, Kemble, and others. 

LC. Delmonico’s gallery. Paintings by 
Bess Foster. 5 to 12 December. 

Knoedler’s gallery. Pictures by Douglas 


D. 


Loan exhibition, 28 
Pen and ink draw- 


by Augustus 


Volk. 1 to 10 December. 
Boston.—Copley Hall. Newgallery. 21 

November to 18 December. 
Bridgeport.—Public Library. Original 


illustrations. 26 November to 31 December. 
Brooklyn. — Pratt Institute. Church 
Glass and Decoration Co. During December. 
Chicago.—Art Institute. Thirteenth an- 





nual. 30 October to 9 December. 

Kansas City.—New Public Library. 
Fourth Annual. Art Club of Kansas City. 
26 November to 8 December. 

Philadelphia.—Art Club. Oil _paint- 
ings and sculpture. 19 November to 16 De- 
cember. 

Pittsburg. —Carnegie Institute. 
nual, 1 November to 31 December. 

Architectural Club. 30 November to 10 
December. 


Fifth an- 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Sev- 
enty-sixth annual. National Academy of De- 
sign, 5 Jan. to 2 Feb. Exhibits received 18 
and 19 Dec. only. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Second annual. Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters, 2 to17 Feb. 
Exhibits received 28 Jan., before noon. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenthannual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
6 Mar. 

Boston.—Boston Art Club. 
annual, il paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 
2 Feb. Exhibits received 26 Dec. 

Bridgeport. Public Library. 
colors and pastels, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 

Brooklyn. — Pratt Institute. Paintings by 
J. Alden Wier. During February. 

Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists. During May. 

Albright Art Gallery. 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago,— Art Institute.—Annual. Art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity and Annual Art 
Students’ League, 31 Jan. to 24 Feb. 

Art Institute. Annual. Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 
June. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 


Sixty-third 


Water- 


Pan-American Ex- 


Philadelphia.— Art Club, T Square 
Club, § Jan. to 19 Jan. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Sev- 
entieth annual, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. Exhibits 
received until 27 Dec. 

AUCTION SALES 

Knickerbocker Auction Rooms, Antiques, 


furniture, etc., belonging to Hon. John E. 
Risley, on view to-day. Sale 11 Dec., and 
afternoons following. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, Oil paintings 
and black and white drawings. Sale, evenings 
of 6, 7 and 8 Dec, 8.15 o'clock. 

Silo, auctioneer, 43 Liberty Street. Drap- 
eries, rugs, bronzes, porcelains, etc., 6, 7 and 
8 Dec., 1 o'clock. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Collection 
of art objects of the late Jose M. Munoz, fur- 
niture, jewelry, etc., of private individuals, 
Exhibitions, 6, 7 and 8 Dec. 

Kreiser, auctioneer, at 2 West 28th Street. 
Paintings, statuary, rugs, etc., of the late Mrs. 
Edith A.Van Beil, 6, 7 and 8 Dec., 2 o'clock. 

American Art Galleries. Two hundred 








Don't Massage Your Face 

It injures firmness of contour. ‘* Olein Skin 
Food”? with Olein ‘* Rinkle-Rids’’ will soften 
the lines immediately, without massage. Both 


mailed post-paid, $2.00. Address mail orders 
and inquiries to Olive Robart, 347 Fifth Ave., 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria. 


ai. 








GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


ACADEMY OF BREATHING 


The art of scientific breathing taught in all 
its bramches. Lung and throat gymnastics. 
Calisthenics. Chest and voice development. 
Miss Inez Brook, 305 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Reception hours, 11-12 and 5-6. 
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paintings by American and foreign artists, 6 
and 7 Dec., 8 o’clock Pp. m. 


GOSSIP 


The exhibition of the Architectural Club in 
Washington, which was given out as taking 
place trom the 15 to the 25 of December, has 
been postponed until March. 

A monthly meeting of the Grolier Club will 
be held this evening, 6 December, at 8.30 
o’clock, commemorative of the five hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Gutenberg. Copies 
of the Mazarin Bible and a copy of the Metz 
Psalter will be shown on this occasion only. 

The regular meeting and dinner of the 
Architectural League of New York was held on 
the evening ot 4 December. The subject of 
the evening lecture was ‘‘ Architecture as an 
Occupation for Women,’’ and there was music 
by Mr. and Mrs, Dannreuther. 

From 12 to 15 December inclusive, the 
American Institute of Architects will hold its 
thirty-fourth annual convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C. During that time there will be 
exhibited at the Octagon House a collection of 
drawings for government buildings by private 
a:chitects and the drawings for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition to be held in Buffalo next sum- 
mer. The Institute will also exhibit, in the 
Cosmos Club, the Phebe Hearst competition 
drawings for the University of California. 
Daring the convention, afternoon and evening 
sessions will be held in the lecture hall of the 
Columbian University at which papers pertain- 
ing to art subjects will be read, and at which 
there will be general discussion by distinguished 
members of the Institute. 

There is now on view at the Congressional 
Library in Washiagton an exhibition of mezzo- 
tint engravings belonging to the Gardiner 
Hubbard Coliection, The exhibition includes 
examples of the work of Turner, Barnard, 
Bromley, Reynolds, Cruikshank, Saunders, 
Pichler and Ward. 

Works intended for exhibition at the seventy- 
sixth annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design of New York, to be held in the 
galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 
trom § January to 2 February, wiil be received 
only on 18 and 19 December, between 9g A. Mo. 
and 6p. mM. ‘The only exhibits eligible are 
original works in oil, pastel or sculpture, which 
have never before been publicly exhibited in 
New York City. The jury of selection will 
consist of Messrs. Thomas W. Dewing, ]. H. 
Dolph, C, C. Griswold, Seymour J. Guy, 
George Henry Hall Hamilton, James M. 
Hart, Thomas B. Craig and Bruce Crane. 
The hanging committee will be composed of 
Messrs, R. Swain Gifford, Douglas Volk and 
L. C. Earle. In the selection of sculpture 
Messrs. J. S. Hartley and Herbert Adams will 
be associated with the jury. 

The Thomas B. Clark prize of $300 will 
be offered for the best American figure compo- 
sition, painted in this country by a citizen, the 

Julius Hallgarten prizes, $300, $200 and $100 
for the best pictures in oil painted in the United 
States by American citizens under thirty-five 
years of age ; the Norman W. Dodge prize of 
$300 for the best picture painted in the United 
States by a woman, without limitation of age, 
and the Inness gold medal for the best land- 
scape in the exhibition. The awards will be 
made by the jury of selection. The academi- 
cians will not compete for the Clarke or Hall- 
garten prizes. 

By the will of the late Robert Graham Dun, 
twenty-five paintings, estimated in value at 
about $250,000 are bequeathed to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. ‘They are Cow and 
Calf, by Rosa Bonheur; The Surprise, by 
Meyer von Bremen; The Wedding Party, by 
Firmin Gerard ; Maternal Affection, by Gabriel 
Max ; Shepherd and Sheep, by Troyon; the 
Stick Dance, by Géréme ; Cats, by Lambert ; 
Cattle, by Brascassat ; Landscape, by Cazin ; 
a portrait, by Benjamin Constant; The Her- 
mitage, by Paul Potter; a portrait, by Joshua 
Reynolds ; Scene in Normandy, by A. Bon- 
heur; Clover Fields, by Monchablon; The 
Ferry, by Veyrasset ; Rustic Merrymaking, by 
David Col; Battle Scene, by Sigreste; Cava- 
lier, by Lesler; Cattle, by Van Marcke; 
Cows, and Bull, by Rosa Bonheur; The 
Marsh, by Daubigny; Landscape, by Dua- 
bigny ; Landscape, by Corot; Prairie Bordered 
by Trees, by Rousseau; and Admiration of 
Cupid, by Bouguereau, 





Under the federal inheritance tax law, the 
tax which would have tobe paid by the Metro- 
politan Museum on this bequest at its estim- 
ated value, would be nearly $37,500. In 
view of this and assurances that other valuable 
collections have been bequeathed to it, the 
officials of the museum will try to induce Con- 
gress to take some action at the next session to 
relieve the burden. 

On 28 November a collection of old Eng- 
lish porcelain, formed by the late Dudley Ward 
MacDonald was sold at auction at Christies 
Rooms in London. ‘There were about four 
hundred and fifty lots sold, and the amount 
realized was over $31,000. ; 

Dr. George L. Cole, the archzologist of 
the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, has recently presented tothe North- 
western University a large collection of relics 
discovered by him in the houses of the cliff 
dwellers in a previously unexplored section of 
Western Arizona. The collection includes 
pieces of Aztec pottery and Toltec instruments, 
considered to be of great archzological value 
and importance. ; 

Among the work of Dutch and English 
masters recently on view at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, New York City, were examples by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, John Opie, Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck, Pierre Mignard, Tiepolo, Nicholas 
Maes, Jacobo Del Sellago, Giaunicolo, Mauni, 
De Keyser and Flinck. 

The prize of $100 given to the Shinnecock 
School of Art by William Gifford Beal for the 
work of the summer, was awarded to Miss 
Francis Q. Thomason. Mr. Ernest Meyer, 
Miss Carolyn Steklin and Miss Walters re- 
ceived honorable mention. The jury consisted 
of Messrs. Bruce Crane, William Coffin and 
Irving Wiles. A scholarship prize for the 
best work in the New York School of Art 
during the summer term was given to Miss 
Anna Price. The regular prize for drawing 
was awarded so Mr. Rae Bredin. 

The annual exhibition of water colors by 
members of the Salamagundi Club was opened 
with a reception and smoker on the evening of 
30 November. The club’s new picture gallery 
is being used this year for the first time. 

On 5 December, at 4 o'clock, Mr. Walter 
Scott Perry began the second group ot his series 
of twenty-five free lectures on the history of 
architecture, sculpture, painting and decoration 
at the Pratt Institute, Beooklyn. The subjects 
are: Roman Art, Early Christian Art, Ro- 
manesque Art, Gothic Art, Renaissance Ait 
and Saracenic Art. 

The National Art Club’s building, which 
has been enlarged and redecorated during the 
past summer, was formally opened on the even- 
ing of 28 November. The grill and exhibition 
rooms are nearly double their former size and 
fourteen bedrooms have been added. 

Five new buildings for the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute on Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, the 
gift of Mr. George Eastman, will be ready for 
occupancy by January. 

The American painters selected to do the 
mural decorations in the Boston State House 
are Messrs, Simmons, Walker and Thayer. 

Plans have been accepted and work will 
soon begin on the new wing of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum. This addition, which will cost 
$100,000, is the gift of Mr. ]. G. Schmid- 
lapp in memory of his wife and daughter. 

At a conference held at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, on the 
26 of November, a plan to lessen the exodus to | 
Paris of American Art students, was discussed, | 
and it was decided to request the art schools of | 
the country to unite in a movement to keep | 
students athome. An effort will also be made | 
to get the local art schools to help in establish- 
ing homes in Philadelphia for the many art | 
students who must now depend upon boarding | 
houses. 

The new Episcopal Cathedral of St. John | 
the Divine, in New York City, possesses | 
some of the world’s most famous tapestries. 


They are the noted Barberini series ot twelve 
tapestries, representing the Life of Christ, 
which were woven at the Papal factory, about 
the year 1650, for Cardinal Barberini, and | 
which for centuries hung in the throne-rocm | 
of the Cardinal’s palace at Rome. They were | 
bought by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Coles, for | 
$75,000, and presented by her to the cathe- | 





dral, At present only two are hung in the 
crypt. These represent the Adoration of the 
Wise Men and The Resurrection. The sut- 









jects of the remaining ten, which are in storage, 
awaiting the completion of the cathedral, are 
The Annunciation; The Adoration of the 
Shepherds ; The Flight into Egypt ; The Bap- 
tism of Christ; The Transfiguration; The 
Last Supper; The Mount of Olives; The 
Crucifixion ; Giving of Keys to St. Peter; 
and a map of the Holy Land. 

The Walters collection of Baltimore, 
started by the late W. T. Walters and added 
to by his son, Mr. Henry Walters, will soon 
be moved into the new gallery opposite the 
Peabody Institute, which has been built espe- 
cially for it. It is one of the most valuable 
collections in America, among its recent_acquisi- 
tions being the Blenheim Madonna byVan Dyck 

The bronze equestrian statue of General 
Logan, by Mr. Franklin Simonds, which was 
cast in Italy, has arrived in this country, and 
will be unveiled in Washington some time 


during the winter. It is also expected that the 
statue of General Sherman, by the late Cy 
Rohl Smith, will be placed in position i, 
Washington before the end of the year, 

At the exhibition of the Pennsylyani 
Academy, to be held at Philadelphia j, 
January, there will be offered, as usual, 
two gold medals, the Lippincott prize of 
$300 and the Smith prize, for women only, 
of $100. ‘ 

Out of one hundred and twenty or more gold 
medals, awarded by the Department of Fine 
Arts at the Paris Exposition, only four wer 
received by women. The recipients were Mig 
Cecelia Beaux, of Philadelphia ; Mile. Breshau, 
of Switzerland ; Madame Demont-Breton anj 
Mile. Caroline Baily, of France. In sculptur, 
engravings, etc., only silver medals wer 
awarded to women, and in architecture yp 
medals were received by them. 











‘Ime. India Sutherland 


Importer and Designer of 


Gowns and Wraps 


Is now offering some 


Handsome and Elaborate Paris Models | 
For all Occasions at Very Low Figures | 





14 West 45th Street, New York 











E. have to intimate 

to those who have 
been buying VoGuE oc- 
casionally with the inten- 
tion of subscribing later, 
that now—the Holiday 
Season—is most conven- 
ient for sending the yearly 
subscription of $3.00 to 
the Head Office, 3 West 
29th Street, New York; 
and that VoGUE 1s a ser- 
viceable and acceptable 


GIFT 


for anyone interested in 
fashions, in dress, manners, 
etiquette or amusements. 
Vogue, 3 W. 2gthSt., NewYork 
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‘| SEEN ON THE STAGE 





a4 Sprightly Romance ot Marsac is 


, 28 usual, the highly literary title of the new 
ott prize of play at the Republic, which served 
vomen only, on Monday to introduce as a star Macklyn Ar- 
buckle, who was already known to New York 
OF more gold theatre-goers for good work in minor parts. 
nent of Fine This play is a dramatization of a novel by 
ly four were Molly Eliot Seawell. The scene is laid in Paris 
its Were Mig in the Latin Quarter, the life of which has so 
file. Breslau often been the theme of tales by American as 
t-Breton andi well as English and French writers. 
In sculptur, 
medals Were Sweet Anne Page, a comic operetta, the 
hitecture mf music of which was composed by W. H. 


Neidlinger, was put upon the stage of the 

Manhattan Theatre on Monday night. The 
—————— J opera introduced Miss Lulu Glaser as a star. 
The actress will be remembered as at one time 
a valuable member of Francis Wilson’s Com- 
pany. 


Foxy Quiller has but a fortnight longer to 
stay at the Broadway, where it has proved to be 
a most popular attraction. When it starts on 
a tour its place will be taken at the Broadway 
by A Royal Rogue, in which that bora merry- 
maker Jefferson de Angelis is to be the star — 
Miss Mary Mannering comes to Wallack’s 
Theatre on Monday next in Janice Meredith, 
As this will be the actress’s first visit as a star 
to New York the first night will doubtless 
be a typical one in point of size and also of 
ocial quality. 





| 
| 


A Man of Forty, in spite of its millennium 
assumption for human nature, and its wildly 
mprobable incidents, is doing excellent business 
at Daly’s Theatre, the excellent acting and the 
very beautiful mounting reconciling the public 
pparently to the shortcomings of the play- 
wright novice.—Florodora, the tuneful play at 
he Casino, has settled down for a long run, 


the music having caught the public taste.— | 


Mistress Nell, as interpreted by Henrietta 
Crossman at the Savoy, continues to draw as 
well as when it made a hit earlier in the season 
at the Bijou. 


The inimitable May Irwin is to give a new 
play a trial this afternoon at the Bijou. It has 
the interesting title of Madge Smith, Attorney, 
he playwright being Ramsey Morris. Miss 
Irwin and her company are to take part in the 
performance.—An interesting benefit is sched- 
uled for to-morrow (Friday) afternoon at the 
Herald Square Theatre, when a new play with 
the commercial title of Sold and Paid is to be 
put upon the stage. The beneficiary is the 
widow of Joseph Ott 


Miss Ada Rehan comes to the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre in about three weeks. The 
play in which she is to appear, Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury, is one the actress is using with 
success outside of New York.—In a fortnight 
The House That Jack Built, a farce inter- 
preted by Mrs. Annie Yeamans, will come to 
the Madison Square Theatre. In the mean- 
time Peter F. Dailey and his company con- 
tinue their fooling in Hodge, Podge & Co. 


Lord and Lady Algy goes to the Harlem 
Opera House for next week. Richard Mans- 
held in Henry v has the house for this week. 
—Lady Huntsworth’s Experiment is positively 
to be produced at the Lyceum Theatre in early 
February, Miss Annie Russell closing her Royal 
Family season at this house on the second of 
that month.—John Drew in Richard Carvel, 
at the Empire, and Maud Adams in L’ Aiglon, 
at the Knickerbocker, have only three full 
weeks longer to stop in New York. 


_David Harum and William H. Crane are 
all-season fixtures at the Garrick Theatre, so 
far as can be learned from managerial forecasts. 
—Both public and critics have been most en- 
thusiastic over the Agoust family of jugglers, 
tor whom the McNally farce of Star and Gar- 
‘er was arranged. Not in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, it is averred, have such surprising feats 
been exhibited as are shown by this very clever 
family at the Victoria. 





In Missouri, by Augustus Thomas, is the 








play of the week at the American Theatre. — 
The late Mr. Costello, by Sidney Grundy, is 
the revival of the week at the Murray Hill 
Theatre.—In vaudeville Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
having made a hit at Kieth’s, is retained for a 
second week. On Monday next Isabelle 
Urquhart and company will bring to this 
house a sketch called Even Stephen. 


Marie Wainright is the principal feature for 
the week at Proctor’s Pleasure Palace She 
appears in Lady Di’s Escapade, a comedietta.— 
Eleanor Falk and her Eight Jersey Lilies 
are the prime attraction at Proctor’s Harlem 
house. —The Burgomaster, a musical comedy, 
is to be brought out on the last day of the year 
at the Manhattan Theatre. Henry E. Dixey 
is to play the leading rdle, that of the Burgo- 
master. The plot suggests Rip Van Winkle 
in one particular: the principal character is sup- 
posed to have just awakened from a sound sleep 
of two hundred and fifty years. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page ii) 


fronts draped at corsage, and lined with rose 
liberty silk ; deep yoke with high collar of the 
French lace over cream mousseline. Short lace 


sleeves with accordion-plaited cream chiffon un- 


taffeta foundation trains slightly, and is fin- 


ished with a deep accordion-plaiting. The 
lace is lined with cream liberty silk, the 
fronts opening over an accordion-plaited front of 
the same silk. The sleeves open from shoulder 
to elbow on outer part, showing accordion- 
plaiting and are caught across with a strap of 
violet panne velvet and rhinestone buckle. A 
wide folded scarf of violet panne passes under 
arms, finished with large bow at left side of 
corsage. Narrow panne strap with rhinestone 
buckle, belting chiffon front. 

Ricut Ficure.—Princess tea-gown with 
Watteau back of pale blue satin finish crépe de 
chine combined with lace over pale blue surah. 
On the princess surah foundation is placed an 
accordion-plaited front and flounce of the crépe 
de chine. The princess crépe tunic is bordered 
with a cream appliqué lace banding, and a 
flounce of the appliqué with dotted mesh top, 
and very simple design on edge, falls to hem 
round sides and back over the plaiting. The 
appliqué lace bolero with elbow sleeves is very 
short at the back, crossing Watteau with upward 
point. Folded stock and V-front of cream 
chiffon. Pale blue panne band finishing collar. 
Graduated ruffle of cream chiffon at elbow 
edged with blue velvet baby ribbon. Scarf of 
the blue panne draped and tying with three- 





dersleeves puffed to elbow, and strapped with 
loose, narrow black velvet ribbons. Frill edged 
with narrow lace. Chiffon scarf at front with 
graduated, lace-edged, accordion-plaited ends. 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Russian tea gown of 
pale green velvet combined with sable and chi- 
fon over louisine silk. The princesse founda- 
tion, of palest green silk, is cut en traine, and 
finished with an accordion plaiting. This is 
veiled with pale green mousseline de soie. Over 
this is an accordion front with side breadths of 
pale green chifton with a daintily embroidered 
border of white, with gold and silver threads. 
The velvet tunic is a shade deeper green, with 
Russian fronts graduating to a traine in back. 
Narrow sable edges, the lining in white lib- 
erty silk with an embroidered border matching 
that on the chiffon skirt. The undersleeves 
and front are of the accordion-plaited chiffon, 
with yoke and pointed wristbands of Russian 
lace in a very open design, run with threads of 
gold and silver, and over white mousseline. 
Stock of green chiffon with embroidered border. 
The silver chain ornaments, fastening fronts, 
and belt with large buckle, are jeweled with 
pale green aquamarines. 

Mippte Ficure.—Princess tea gown of 
cream renaissance lace and liberty silk over 
a soft finish cream taffeta. ‘The princess 
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SAMPLES OF NOVEL MACHINE PLAITING 


From Mendel, Thornton & Johnston 


looped bow. Ends caught at waist line with 


jewelled slides. 


PAGE 391 
Lert Ficure.—The new shaped neck carf 
of mink or sable with muff to match. 
Ricut Ficure.—Neckpiece and muff of 
Russian fox, a fur which will be much worn 
this winter by young women. 


PAGE 395 


Upper Lert. —Slipper of velvet with velvet 
bow and rhinestone buckle. 

Uprer Mippie.—Slipper of patent leather 
with large bow of black silk. 

Upper Ricut.—Patent leather pump with 
low heel, square bow of gros-grain ribbon. 

Lert Centre.—Patent leather low 
with French heel. 

Ricut Centre.—Patent leather slipper with 
strap and high heel. 

Lower Lerr.—Slipper of velvet with rhine- 
stone buckle. 
Lower Mippre.—Slipper of satin embroi- 
dered with beads and finished with large ribbon 
bow. 

Lower Ricut.—Slipper of velvet with three 
straps finished with oval gold buckle. 


shoe 
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NELL GWYNN 


A REMARKABLE WOMAN OF A NOTABLE PERIOD 
BY ANNE WINSLOW CRANE 


[Note: For reasons that we know not, there has 
been of late. both in England and the United States, 
a revival of interest in Mistress Nell, new dramatiza- 
tions being made simultaneously of her varied and 
picturesque career, and a general demand recurring 
tor information of her history, circumstances, talents 
and pictures. One of the most charming expositions 
of Nell 1s that of Miss Crosman now playing at the 
Savoy Theatre, New York, her portrait appearing in 
a full-page illustration in this Vogue as a fitting 
accompaniment to the group of reproductions of 
famous prints that occupy the middle pages. The 
following article doubtiess will be appreciated by 
readers of Vogue.] 


He place that Nell Gwynn holds in 

I history is unique—a place that has 
never been accorded to any other 

woman of her class, and at this day—two hun- 
dred and fifty years after her birth—there is for 
pretty, witty Nell tolerant and kindly regard. 
Such unusual popularity and regard have arisen 
partly by a chain of circumstance fortunate to 
Nelly ; partly by the marked attention of King 
Charles 11; but chiefly because that, with all 
her failings, she had a generous as well as a 
tender heart, and when raised from poverty she 
reserved her wealth for others, the influence 





she possessed being exercised for good, and 
seldom, if ever, abused, 

There were other women whom the king 
favored, and royal duchesses who received his 
benefactions, but none beloved by the common 
people. Contrasted with the lives of those 
whom fortune had given every advantage, and 
fewer temptations, there is much in the charac- 
ter of Nell Gwynn which outshines its environ- 
ments. 

The place of Nell’s birth is not definitely 
known, but the account generally accepted is 
of a coal yard in the alley of Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, February 2, 1650. Tradition has it that 
her father’s name was Captain Thomas Gwynn, 
of an ancient Welsh family, and again that the 
father was a fruiterer of Covent Garden. Be 
that as it may, the name is certainly of Welsh 
extraction. Her mother’s Christian name was 
Eleanor, and but little is known of her beyond 
the fact that she was accidentally drowned in a 
pond near the neat Houses at Chelsea. 


EARLY LIFE 


Nelly’s early life was not alone humble : she 
was surrounded by the worst influences. When 
ten years of age the restoration of Charles 1 
took place, but she was quite old enough to be 


(Continued on page vii) 











TRAVELING and 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No Rubber.’ 


In stock or to o:der. 


fof 


___ 465-3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


iS THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
MADE IN THE CITY 


All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entire sat- 
isfactionin every 
respect. 

We never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready-made _ or 
made to order, 
unless they are 

’ satistied that it is 
j a perfect fit. 

Our French 

Corset is made in 





4 Coutille. Price 
) from $8.00 to 
8. 00. 


a) $ 
, Also made in 
Silk or Linen 
| Batiste. Price 
irom $15.00 to 
$25.00. 
\ The best bone 
j only used. 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to 
give the best satisfaction of any corset made 

We have demand for them 
from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by # 
all Physicians. Price from 
$5.00 up. 

We also make a Corset for 





deformed ladies. By the use 
ofa patent spring any de 
formity is overcome in any 
part of the body. 

If one side of the body is 
smaller than the other, it 
can be made to appear per- 
fectly straight. 

Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Send for Circular. 

We also make fine Taisor- 

made and fancy gowns. 


B. VIAU 
69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Telephone 246 Madison Square 





Martin & Martin 


Horse Show 1900 


ALL PRIZE WINNERS 
USED 
MARTIN & MARTIN 


HARNESS 

PATENT SADDLERY 
FANCY HORSE 
CLOTHING 

SPORTING BOOKS AND 
PRINTS 


Endless Variety of Sporting Novelties 
suitable for Christmas presents. 


Prices strictly moderate 
235 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


and 
1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SPANISH TURBAN 


Made of Black Cloth and draped with 
first quality White dotted Mirror Velvet. 

This hat can also be had trimmed in any 
color velvet desired. Price $12.00. 


An Absolutely New and De- 
cidedly Smart Walking Hat 
Made only by 
Mrs.W. Sherbrooke Popham 
HATS AND BONNETS 
34 West 36th St., New York 





Mail orders will receive careful attention 
and be promptly shipped and should be accom- 
panied by Express or Postal Money Order: 
Goods will be sent C. O. D., however, if desired. 
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promptly filled. 





THOMAS YOUNG, JR. 
West 28th Street 
GROWER AND RETAILER OF 


Chotcest Cut Flowers and Plants 
FOR WEDDINGS, DINNERS, ETC. 
ORCHIDS—GARDENIAS—ROSES 


Shipments by express to any part of the United States, 
guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 


Orders by telegraph 


41 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 








D. B. Bedell & Co. 


Are now showing an extensive assortment of 


Newest IMpoRTED FapsrRIcs IN 


CHINA AND GLass. 


FINE PLATES FOR SEPARATE COURSES. 


(Soup, Fish, Game, Entree and Dessert. ) 
Specialties for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 


Ricuw Curt 


AND Rock CrystaL Gtass. 


Kayser ZINN, 


256 Firru Ave., New York 








Sara Curran 


and 


a. b. Beck 


Dressmakers and Ladies’ 
Tailors 


Beginning December first will dispose of al] | 
their Paris model Cloth Dresses and Fancy | 


Tailor Gowns at very low prices. 


A414 Madison Avenue 
Get. 48th and 49th Sts. 





























THE FAIRY BUST FORM 
Made from the finest Shirred Mechlin Net. 
A new and radical departure in shape and 
construction from any bust pad _hereto- 
tore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic form, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

Conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

The only bust form that may comfort- 
ably be worn with an evening gown. 

Price 50 and 75 cents the pair. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a money 
order direct to the manufacturers. 

WRIGHT & Co. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Patent applied for. 
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(Continued from page v) 
nsible of the extraordinary change which the 
turn of royalty effected. The manners, cus- 
oms and even conversation of the great mass 
pf people took on a different hue. The Sab- 
‘ath was no longer rigidly observed ; the tav- 
rns bore such names as the King’s Head, 
Head and the Crown. After twenty- 
ree years of silence the theatres reopened and 
yery advantage was given to players. New 
enery and the costliest dresses were obtained. 
Royalty took a deep interest ia the stage, and 
ing, queen and duke, ' besides others of the 
icher nobility, gave their coronation suits to 
ctors. On extraordinary occasions a play was 
uipped a at the expense of the king. It may 
be interesting to note that on the restoration of 
harles 11 plays began at three o'clock in the 
fternoon The price of admission to boxes 
vas four shillings, while two and sixpence ad- 
itted to the pit; the admittance to middle 
allery eighteen pence, and the upper gallery a 
hilling. The celebrated Mr. Pepys’s favorite 
sat was long in the middle gallery. The stage 
as lighted with wax candles on brass censers, 
nd for the sake of light there was no covering 
o the pit. Later a glazed cupola was erected, 


|fBut so imperfectly protected the audience that 


luring stormy weather the house was thrown 
nto disorder. 
ORANGE GIRLS 

A prominent feature of the theatre at this 
ime was the orange girl. These numbered a 
half-dozen or more, and were looked after by 
n older woman whose title was Orange Moll. 
he orange girls, standing in the front row of 
he pit, with their backs to the stage and bas- 
ets on their arms, would call: ‘* Oranges ! 
Vill you have any oranges?’’ It is in this 
dle that one next hears of Nelly. It was the 
ustom of the beaux of the town to break jests 
ith the orange girls, and it is probable that in 
his ungentle school Nelly’s ready wit and 
parkling repartee received its early training. 
ord Rochester is credited with the following 
verse, which refers to Nelly : 
* But first the ba ket her fair arm did suit, 

Laden with pippiis and Hesperian fruit ; 

This first step raised, to the wondering pit she 
The lovely fruit, shining with streaks of gold " 

Although the interest in the theatres ran 
igh, the King would allow but two to be 
built. ‘These were named the King’s Theatre 
and Duke’s Theatre, in compliment to the 
Duke of York. The King’s Theatre was 
ppened in 1663, and was the best patronized. 
It was the first one erected in Drury Lane, and 
he present one is the fourth built on that site, 


WOMEN PLAYERS 


It is difficult for our day to realize that from 
he earliest period of the stage in England till 
he theatres were silenced at the outbreak of 
he Civil War, female characters had invariably 
been played by men, and that with one excep- 
ion no sovereign ever witnessed a play at a 
public theatre. 

With the Restoration came women on the 
stage, and ** but for this instance,*’ says a bio- 
tapher, ‘*the name of Eleanor Gwynn might 
never have been heard of.’” From an orange 
girl in the pit Nell became an actress on the 
stage, being known as Mistress Gwynn, the 
title of single women. Nell probably owed her 
ntroduction to the stage to a man by the name 
f Duncan, who had a fancy to her smart wit, 
fine shape and the smallness of her feet. In 
after years it was characteristic of Nelly that 
she remembered the one to whom she owed her 
tart in life and got him an appointment in the 
puards, 

When Nelly was sixteen years of age, a great 
play was given at the Duke’s Theatre. It at- 
racted Mr. Pepys, who was at this time about 
hirty-four years old. Nell and a Mistress 
Marshall, both players at King’s Theatre, were 
also attracted to the play, and as luck would 
have it, sat next to Mr. Pepys. Pepys’s 
pa? for that day tells us that the pleasure of 

he play lay in the fact that he sat next to er 

itty Nell at the King’s House 
rhich,”” he honestly remarks, ‘‘ pleased me 
mightily. ™ 

Nell’s foot has been described as the least of 
Any woman’s in England. Her readiness of 
vit, her merry laugh and personal beauty were 
er chief recommendations to Killigrew, the 

manager of King’s Theatre. Her success was 
uch that she was soon called to represent pro- 


minent parts in the stock plays of her company. 
In ’66 Pepys was so impressed with her acting 
that he writes in his diary, ‘‘ To the King’s 
House and there did see a good part of the Eng- 
lish Monsieur, which is a mighty pretty play, 
very witty and pleasant, and the women do 
very well ; but above all, little Nelly, that I 
am mightily pleased with the play and much 
with the house, the women doing better than I 
expected.”” 

Pepys was again in his favorite middle gallery 
when Nell appeared as Celia in the Humorous 
Lieutenant by Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
wit and fine poetry of Celia gave Nell a superb 
chance, and when the play was over Mr. Pepys 
and his wife went behind the scenes, and 
through the introduction of a friend of his, who 
he says, ‘* brought to us Nelly, a most pretty 
woman, who acted the part of Celia to-day and 
did it pretty well. I kissed her and so did my 
wife, and a mighty pretty soul she is.”’ At 
the end of the entry he again sums up his pleas- 
ure in the day, concluding with the words, 
‘* especially kissing Nelly.’’ 


HER DANCING 


Nell’s skill in acting increased with her ex- 
perience and years, and Mr. Peter Cunningham 
tells us many poets sought to enlist her wit 
and beauty for the success of their writings. 
Dryden was one of the foremost, and a drama 
called ‘* Secret Love or the Minden Queen,’’ 
in which the principal character was written 
especially for Nelly, was, it is said, suggested to 
Dryden by King Charles and called the King’s 
Play. There were eight women in the play, 
and only three men, Mohun, Hart and Bart. 
In the fifth act Nell appears in male attire, 
dances a jig and speaks an epilogee at end of 
play in defense of author. In the character of 
Florimel, in this play, her chef d’cuvre, 
occurs the following remark, which is truly 
prophetic of her own life: ‘*I am resolved to 
grow fat and look young till forty, and then 
slip out of the world with the first wrinkle and 
the reputation of twenty.’’ This play truly 
marked an epoch, in more than one way, in the 
lite of Nell Gwynn, for it was in this that we 
first hear of the King’s admiration for her. 
Says Mr. Peter Cunningham: ‘* Nell in boy’s 
clothes, dressed to the admirat’on of Etherege 
and Sediey, scanned from head to foot with 
much surprise by Mr. Pepys, Sir William 
Penn, and viewed with other feelings by Lord 
Buckhurst on one side the house and by the 
King himself on the other, while te the admir- 
ation of the author, and of the whole audience, 
she exclaims, with wonderful by-play, ‘* Yon- 
der they are and this way must they come. If 
clothes and a bonne mien will take *em, I 
shall do’t. Save you, Monsieur Florimel ! 
Faith, methinks you are a very jaunty fellow, 
poudré et ajusté, as wel] as the best of ’em. 
I can manage the little comb, set my hat, 
shake my garniture, toss about my empty nod- 
dle, walk with a courant slur, and at every 
step peck down my head; if I should be mis- 
taken for some courtier, now pray where’s the 
difference ?’’ This was what Beau Hewit 
and Beau Fielding were enacting every day of 
their lives Mr. Pepys makes the following 
entry in his journal relating to this play: 

‘« The truth is, there isa comical part done by 
Nell, which is Florimel, that I can never hope 
to see the like done again by man or woman. 
So great performance of a comical part was 
never I believe in the world before as Nell do 
this, first as a mad girl, and then most and best 
of all, when she comes in like a young gallant 
and hath the wanton and carriage of a spark, 
the most that ever any man may have. It 
makes me, I confess, admire her.’’ After 
second visit he writes, ** Excellent play, and so 
well done by Nell, her merry part as cannot be 
better done in nature.” 


HER HOUSE WAS IN DRURY LANE 


At this time Nelly was living in the fash- 
ionable part of Drury Lane; near by was May- 
pole Alley, where the Maypole had been re- 
erected at the Restoration. It was May Day, 
and as Mr. Pepys, in the capacity of Clerk of 
Acts, was on his way from Seething Lane in 
the town met, he tells us, ‘*many milk- 
maids with garlands upon their pails, dancing 
with a fiddle before them.”” But what caused 
the entry in his diary was the sight of Nell 
Gwynn standing in her doorway in her smock 
sleeves and bodice ‘looking upon one.”” ‘‘She 
seemed,’” he adds, ‘a mighty pretty creature.” 


This little incident is the key to Nelly’s char- 
acter, for it occured at the time of her recent 
triumphs on the stage and at Court. It 
showed that she had no false pride, and pos- 
sessed an innate love of unaffected nature, and 
for the simple sports of the people. Says a 
biographer, ‘‘ Whatever she did became her. 
These traits followed her naturally, sitting alike 
easily and gracefully upon her, whether at her 
humble lodgings in Drury Lane, or at her hand- 
some house in Pall Mall, or even under the 
gorgeous cornices of Whitehall.”’ 

No more accurate picture of the immorality 
of the age could be drawn than in the fact, 
that we next hear of Nelly as keeping merry 
house with Lord Buckhurst at Epsom, the 
most fashionable resort of Londoners. He was 
considered the best-bred man of his age and 
distinguished by personal bravery in war against 
the Dutch. Most eminent masters in their 
several lines asked and abided by his judgment. 

In a song by Lord Buckhurst, he says : 


** All bearts fall a-leaping wherever she comes 
Ana beat night and day like my Lord Craven's 
drums,”’ 


After a month’s absence Nelly returned to 
London and the stage. It is said that Hart, 
her old admirer, was resentful at her leaving 
him for Lord Buckhurst and had his revenge in 
giving her serious parts to act, for which she 
was entirely unfitted. In her own words she 
says, ‘* I die out of my calling ina tragedy.”’ 
However, this did not last long, and Nelly came 
again to the front in the Comedy of All Mis- 
taken, obeying the advice of Mrs. Barry, 
*¢ make yourself mistress of your part and leave 
the figure and action to Nature.”’ In this 
play occurs her famous saying, ‘* A fiddle ! nay, 
then 1 am made again. I'd have a dance if I 
had nothing, but my smock on. Fiddler! 
strike up and play my jig called ‘I care not a 
pin for any man,’”’’ ‘The fame of Nell’s jigs 
was so great that the Duke of Buckingham in 
his Epilogue to the Chances laughs at poets 
who mistook the praise given to Nelly’s jig for 
the praise bestowed on their own performance. 


Shortly after this Nell Gywnn took the part of 


Aliza in the Black Prince. This was in 1667. 
In this character the impression which she had 
previously made on the King in the character 
of Florimel was still further imprinted, and a 
report soon arose that ‘‘the King had sent for 
Nelly.” 


WHITEHALL 


After this, although constantly at Whitehall, 
she kept up her theatrical engagements, show- 
ing increasing skill. Says Mr. Cunningham: 
‘© When this important change in her con- 
dition took place, a change that removed 
her from many temptations and led to the 
exhibitions of character and good feeling which 
more than account for the fascination con- 


nected with her name. She was studying 
the part of Almahide in Dryden’s new 
tragedy, The Conquest of Grenada. In the 


spring of 1670 the future duke of St. Albans, 
Nelly’s first son was born. He was named 
Charles Beauclerk for his royal father. In the 
fall of that year the Conquest of Grenada was 
produced, and Nelly added to her already great 
reputation by speaking the prologue in a broad- 
brimmed hat and belt. This costume was a 
burlesque of a burlesque at the Duke’s House, 
and it is said that Nelly’s joke sent the King, 
who was present, and his Court into roars of 
laughter, and that in the character of Alma- 
hide the King grew more in love with Nelly 
from this time on. As a result of the play a 
poet of the time says, 


** Grenada lost, behold her pomps restored 
And Almahide again by Kings adored.” 


This was the last appearance of Mistress 
Gwynn on the stage, for from this time on she 
was devoted to the King, and, says her bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ evincing more good than we should 
have expected possible from so bad a bringing- 
up.”’ 

CHARLES 


The record tells us that the personal appear- 
ance of King Charles was remarkable. He 
was five feet ten inches in height and of a most 
cheerful and fun-loving disposition. His love 
for his children was worthy of a finer character. 
He possessed a keen judgment of men and great 
quickness of wit. Rather than not laugh, he 
would turn a joke on himself. His epitaph 





written by his request by the witty Lord Roches~ 
ter gives the King’s character in a nutshell : 
** Here lies our sovereign lord rhe King, 
W hose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one."’ 
The King replied to this. The matter was 
easily accounted for, for ‘* his discourse was his 
own, his actions were his ministry’s."” 


THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH 


At this time Nelly was living at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Her son who grew in strength 
and beauty was a favorite with his father. And 
now comes the first real rival of Mistress 
Eleanor Gwynn, in the person of Louise Renée 
de Penen court de Querouaille, a girl of nine- 
teen, of a noble but impoverished family ot 
France. The King later gave her the title of 
Duchess of Portsmouth. (Her picture is the 
oval one to the right of the upper centre oval 
picture.) This girl of noble birth saw her op- 
portunity of aiding France, and would not re- 
ceive the attentions of Charles without condi- 
tions affecting the interest of England. While 
the English Court stayed at Dover was signed 
that celebrated treaty by which England was 
secretly made subservient to a foreign power 
and her King the pensioner of Louise xv1. 
The only child of Louise by the King was 
given the royal name of Lenox and later created 
Duke of Richmond. 


NO. 79 PALL MALL 


When the Court returned to London, King 
Charles gave the lease of a house to Nell, on the 
south of Pall Mall, with a garden towards St. 
James Park. As soon as Nelly discovered that 
the house was only leased, she returned the 
document to the King, with a remark charac- 
teristic of her wit and the character of the 
sovereign to whom it was addressed. This so 
pleased Charles, who admitted the truth of it, 
that he gave the house free to Nell and her rep- 
resentatives forever. To this day No. 79, the 
number of Nelly’s house, is the only freehold 
on the Park side of Pall Mall. 

About this time Nell’s second son was born, 
and was named James in compliment to the 
Duke of York. Nelly became the idol of the 
people and was known far and wide as the 
Protestant Mistress, while the Duchess of 
Portsmouth was equally hated as the Popish. 
Here was another contrast, fortunate to Nelly, 
and it added much to her favor that she was an 
English girl of humble origin, a favorite actress, 
a beauty anda wit, while the Duchess was a for- 
eigner, and although a beauty, had no wit, sus- 
pected of being a pensioner of France for politi- 
cal reasons. A celebrated goldsmith of the time, 
it was said, was making a set of plate for the 
Duchess and a great crowd gathered outside, 
venting loudly its disapproval of Mrs. Carwell, 
as the Duchess was called by the common 
people, who claimed that the present should be 
for Nelly. It is said that Mistress Nell was a 
great favorite with the apprentices, who were 
long an influential body east and west of Temple 
Bar. 


NELL AND THE DUCHESS 


Nell and the Duchess frequently met at 
Whitehall, often in good grace, but oftener 
not, as Nelly loved to sharpen her wit at the ex- 
pense of the Duchess. One of these occasions 
is set forth in verse : 


“The Duchess of Portsmouth one time supped 
with the King’s Majesty; 

Two chickens were at table, 
would make ‘em three. 

NellGwynn, being by, denied the same, the Duchess 
speedily 

Reply’d, ‘Here's one another two, and two and one 
make three.’ 


when the Duchess 


**Tis well said, lady,’ answered Nell. ‘O King, here's 
one for three. 

Another tor myself, sweet Charles! 
1 agree. 

The third she may take to herself, 
found the same.’”’ 


‘cause yeu ard 


because she 


Nelly had a great influence with the King, 
and her house at Windsor, with its staircase 
painted expressly for her by the fashionable 
pencil of Verrio, came to be the rendezvous for 
all who would stand well at the Castle. * 

At a musicale given at Nelly’s house the 
King and Duke of York were present, and the 





*Her house was known as Burford House and may 
be identified by an engraving of Knyff, if other 
evidence were wanting. 


(Continued on page xiii) 
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Registered Trade Mark 


and Shams 
at ‘‘The Linen Store.’’ 


Among the most satisfactory 
medium-grade goods are the 
Dotted Swiss Bed Sets. They 
are finished with a dainty ruffle 
and always appear fresh and at- 
tractive. 

Single Bed, $8.50; Double 
Bed, $10.00 a set. Some of 
these a little higher in price are 
handsomely finished with Re- 
naissance lace. 

Fine Irish hand-embroidered 
Linen Spreads, $12.50 and up- 
ward. Shams, $7.50 to $10.00 
a pair. 

A new line of Marie An- 
toinette sets, made especially 
for twin beds, is particularly 
choice, $18.75 to $25.00 a set. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Bed Spreads 


is unfair to those unmentioned to speak of any in particular. However, as 
woolens and yarns have always been our specialties, they deserve a prominent 
place in our announcement. 

The other items are mentioned merely to suggest the variety of our holi- 


day showings. 








ENGLISH KNITTED 
TIES 


For men. Now exten- 
sively worn in England 
and much sought for 
there. 

This is the only house 
that supplies silks made 
expressly for these scarfs, 
They comein light colors, 
and in Scotch mixtures. 
Supplied with directions 


TABLE CENTRES We do not dare 


Of bolting cloth. These 
finished range in price 
from $25.00 to $50.00. 

Stamped, with materials 
and directions for finish- 
ing, from $4.00 to $6.00 
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of the MAYNARD 
we 


SHIRT again 





are so far behind 


We 





on our orders. 








IN GENERAL for $2.08. 
Swedish burnt work, in hope however to 
odd pieces, picture frames, <i . 
lace work, and embroid- TAPESTRIES 


publish some new 


the 


ered pieces, novelties, 
cotillon favors, etc., etc. 
Wools and yarns in a 
variety not found in any 
other house. 


For chair backs and seats 
or sofa cushions. Tap- 
estry started with direc- 
tions for finishing cost 
from $8.50 to $15.00. 


patterns in 


near future. 











A Few Holiday Suggestions 


There are so many novel Christmassy things in the shops this season that it 











AFGHANS 
In great variety of colorings and design. Ready made at prices from $20.00 to $25.00. 


Directions and materials for making for $6.60 to $13.20, according to wools used, 


ALICE MAYNARD, » 








> W. 22d St. The Woman’s Shop 


THE MAYNARD SWEATER 


Correct for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boa. 
ing, and all sporting occasions. The Sweate, 


now forms a part of all well-appointed wardrobes 
Its sensibloness, comfort, and attractiveness have 
won the favor of smart dressers. 





For the chilly days on the Links, for driving, 
walking or sea traveling it is just the light pro. 
tector required. It is the smartest, becoming 
negligee imaginable, 

Vogue readers are reminded that other estab- 
lishments are showing sweaters modeled after the 
May nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our 
sweater is patented, the sweater cannot be copied 
in these important respects. The correct garment 
may be had only at our establishment. 

Prices from $10.00 to $15,00, according to 
style and finish, 
In Stock and Made to Order. 

Materials for knitting and directions for self- 
making sent for $1.50. 

When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included 
for Clearing "House charges. 

















E. A. MORRISON & SON 


A Special Assortment of 
Fine French Pearls 


Short Strings at $1.25°& $2.00 


Lorgnette ChainsinFrench 


Pearls 
At $3.00 


Roman Pearl Necklaces 
” with Rhine-Stone Slides 
set in Silver at one-half 


regular price. 


893 BROADWAY 
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Riecsdeay 


Pm Constabl,., ree 


Cloaks & Furs. 


Vienna and Kersey Cloth Capes. 
Golf and Driving Capes, reversible cloth. 
Top Coats, Jackets, and Cloaks. 


Fur Lined Garments. 


Opera Wraps. 
Sable, Chinchilla, Ermine, and Seal 
Wraps and Geis. 





& 1916 Street, NU 


a 








HOLLANDER’S 


290 Fifth Avenue 


ARE NOW |SHOWING THE LATEST IMPORTED 
MODELS IN 


Evening and Reception Gowns 


OPERA AND CARRIAGE WRAPS 
OPERA CLOAKS 


Between Thirtieth and Thirty-first Streets 

















Gown of blue broadcloth with the same 
cloth inlet, handsomely embroidered, and 
braided in silver and blue. 


A. C. WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier 


RIDING HABITS, DRIVING COATS, 
STREET and CARRIAGE GOWNS, etc. 


Every garment made in my establishment 
is given my personal attention, thus assur- 
ing a faultless fit and perfection in every 
detail. 


37 West 31st Street, New York 





Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 














MISS CROSMAN AS NELL GWYNN 











Pposing streams of tendency are to-day observ- 
able in relation to many beliefs held by hu- 
manity and among the most pronounced and 

vital are those which bear on theology. This age 

witnesses, on the one hand, ethical teachers and con- 
gregations freeing themselves from the tyranny of 
traditional dogma, and on the other, as in the ritual- 
istic movement, especially in England, a return to 
belief in the dogmas and ritual of the middle ages. 

If the church held the supreme command of human 

society that it did centuries ago, its division thus into 

reactionists and progressionists would develop dissens- 
sions which could not but convulse social life. But since 

Church and State even in the erstwhile stronghold of 

Christendom are eternally divorced, the State being 

in command, the stand ever taken by a particular 

sect is a matter between it and its communicants, 
actual or potential. So long as the ecclesiastical 
body is law-abiding the people of the municipality or 
commonwealth or nation need not vitally concern them- 
selves about its enactments or its opinions although 
the questions involved may be academically interesting. 


A number of ecclesiastics in New York have for 
some time been busying themselves to bring about 
drastic changes in the attitude of their communion to- 
ward divorce, and lately some thoroughgoing enact- 
ments have been discussed in convention, the adhe- 
rents of extreme conservatism claiming that sentiment 
in favor of their stand is growing rapidly among their 
fellow ministers. The medizvalists anticipate opposi- 
tion from the laity especially, as they hope to per- 
suade their communion to deny re-marriage to the 
innocent party to a divorce, but they are confident of 
enforcing their extreme views and maintaining such 
supremacy (limited) as their church already enjoys. 
Any organization is, of course, privileged to lay down 
rules that shall govern the conduct of members toward 
itself and toward one another, but when a body in 
these days of freedom from ecclesiastical and political 
tyranny arrogates to itself the right to pronounce 
human relations, holy or sinful, it need not expect that 
its dicta will be accepted without question by intelli- 
gent persons either inside or outside of its communion. 
Even in countries where the church has been dominant 
when it has enacted laws and regulations in regard to 
marriage that peoples either would not or could not 
obey marriage blessed by priest has been dispensed 
with, as witness Porto Rico, where thousands of unmar- 
ried couples were living together and caring for their 
children at the time of the country’s annexation to the 
United States. The enlightenment of our representa- 
tives early made plain to them the necessity of ar- 
ranging a form of legal requirement and sanction 
which the people would and could accept. The 
church in this instance was directly responsible for the 
immorality of the Porto Ricans. In this country, 
where there are many religious sects, no one of them 
holding a monopoly of salvation, and where, moreover, 
the civil law is superior to ecclesiastic rulings, there 
never need arise any necessity for whole communities 
to waive official sanction for the co-partnership life. 
There is, however, danger that a reactionist policy 
on the part of a church will diminish its usefulness by 
bringing it into contempt. Less latitude in the mat- 
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ter of the re-marriage of divorced persons is desirable 
and it is seemly that ministers of religion should wish 
to put a stop to such marriage proceedings as have 
brought scandal upon the church in very recent times, 
but when a church in this age, as anew enactment, 
sets out tq proclaim that the innocent party to a 
divorce shall, from the ecclesiastical standpoint, be no 
better than the wrongdoer, for that is what the con- 
templated prohibition of the re-marriage of any 
divorced person practically amounts to, its action 
challenges criticism. The particular communion 
claims that marriage is a sacrament only when blessed 
by priests and ministers; and that it is the duty 
of the church to conserve the holiness of matri- 
mony. Admitting for the sake of arguments these 
claims it is pertinent to enquire how the church 
goes about the preservation of this precious quality. 
Does it not concentrate its efforts wholly upon mak- 
ing escape from even the most deplorable of matri- 
monial alliances more or less a disgrace? Appar- 
ently the sacredness of matrimony is not impaired by 
the marriage of the profligate, the habitual drunkard, 
those in delicate health, the deformed or the defective, 
for all of these types do ministers and priests marry 
without question. Whoever heard of a minister be- 
fore an assembled churchful of guests refusing, in the 
name of God and of decency, to unite an elderly man 
of spotted reputation and a young innocent girl ? 
Whoever experienced such an invigorating ministerial 
throwing down of an ethical gauntlet? The-church 
encourages matrimony by exalting it; nor does it 
hint that some there are who should forego it. On 
the contrary, it winks at the most appalling mismat- 
ing, and when the victims of its ill-advising and con- 
nivance cry out for deliverance, the church thunders 
that there is no escape—the sacredness of the marriage 
relation must be maintained, however much anguish 
individuals must suffer. If the conditions become al- 
together intolerable and a divorce takes place, then 
does the church decree that the innocent one shall 
forever pay the penalty of mistaken judgment. Such 
ideas of justice and of matrimonial sacredness as are 
entertained by the group of ministers who are striving 
to commit the church to medieval methods of policy 
might be accepted if the scientist, the philanthropist 
and the masters of economics were not daily enlight- 
ening the world as to the facts of human life and 
human institutions. The scientific thinker is already 
saying above a whisper that marriage is not for all, 
and intimating how it can, with the best results to 
the community, be guarded effectively at the portal; 
the scientific methods of safeguarding marriage 
differ widely from those of the medieval churchman. 
The ecclesiastic divorce battle will soon be on, and 
it cannot fail to be of academic interest, whatever its 
outcome, it being an incident in that eternal war be- 
tween tradition and progress. ‘To some it will be a 
more personal matter, since they are members of this 
special communion ; and according as their faces are 
set backward or forward will they grieve or rejoice if 
extremist views prevail. In any event, the discussion 
is to be welcomed, as no more vital question can en- 
gage the attention of men and women than that of 
the improvement of the present status of matri- 
mony. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


EFFICIENCY, PHILANTHROPY AND TACT CHAR- 


ACTERISTIC OF A CERTAIN CLUB—JOUR- 


NALISM CONSERVES DEMOCRATIC 
SPIRIT — CIVIC APATHY — AN 
ENTERPRISE WHICH IS A 
HOODLUM- 
DETERRENT——PROFANITY AND CLAMOR NOT 
INALIENABLE 


LABORER—GENTLEMEN’'S DAY 


RIGHTS OF THE STREET 


AT WOMAN’S ATHLET- 
IC CLUB 


T SHe strength of the woman's club 
movement is not realized until a con- 
gress is convened or a state federation 

meeting astonishes the public by the number 

of delegates and by the breadth and intelligence 
displayed in the papers which are read. Still 
does the daily journal’s funny man conceive it 
to be the hight of drollery to imagine recep- 
tions dedicated to culture where the women 
read and discuss the morality of Bacon or the 
place of Milton among the poets while the in- 
vited men guests hover disconsolately about 
the drawing-room doors, or seize the first op- 
portunity to riot with the punch-bowl in the 
dining-room. While the funny man _ con- 
tinues to strive for side-splitting witticisms on 
this done-to-death subject the women’s 
clubs are attending to philanthropy, village 
improvement and other serious business ne- 
glected by men. Here is a case in point: It 
is doubtful if two thousand persons in this 
three-million-inhabitants metropolis know any- 
thing of the stupendous work accomplished by 

a woman's club that is barely eight years old. 

The report of its work was one of the most 

interesting features of the State Federation 

meeting which was lately held in Albany. 
Par 

The club in question was formed for the ex- 
press purpose of aiding women of the dramatic, 
musical and literary professions. It being the 
first club of the kind it had to work out for 
itself the problems of aiding self-respecting 
protessional women who cannot naturally be 
reached by philanthropy as ordinarily dis- 
tributed. The idea of the club was not at 
first understood and it had literally to win its 
way into the confidence of those it wished to 
assist. The annual membership fee was 
wisely placed at a low figure ($5.50) and as 
wisely an initiation fee was not required. The 
financial administration of the club must be 
admirable, for, according to Miss Mary 

Shaw, at the close of the eight years of its exist- 

ence the club occupies a house of its own 

which is open from nine until six—necessitating 
of course attendance. The rooms thus placed 


at the disposal of members consist of library, 
drawing-room, reception-rooms, class-rooms, 
wardrobe-rooms and an audience room with a 
seating capacity of three hundred. 


The 
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money on hand after all the expenses of house, 
service, and teachers’ fees were considered was 
$10,927 for the last fiscal year. The special 
form of aid is a loan department, which is a 
strictly business affair, a note being given in 
exchange and an extension of time granted if 
desired. Other practical help of incalculable 
value are the classes in dancing, fencing, 
physical culture, painting, languages, elocu- 
tion, by the best New Yerk teachers at prices 
that all can pay. Many are the other bene- 
factions of this admirable club which is known 
as The Women’s Professional League of 
New York. The scoffer at woman's clubs is 
challenged to show forth works as good, the 
result of his or his fellow scoffer’s efforts. 
* % 

The excessive holding up of the mirror on 
the part of daily journalism has been the sub- 
ject of remonstrance and also of stern denun- 
ciation. According to Mr. Robert Erskine 
Ely this reportorial search-lighting is not with- 
out merit for, in a way, it conserves the spirit 
of democracy in that it is no respecter of per- 
sons. The escapade of the millionaire’s son 
or his wife, or his own lack of moral elevation, 
is treated by the press with no more leniency 
than if he and his were a squatter lot. That 
view of journalism will be new to most per- 
sons, but its reasonableness there is no gain- 
saying For king, potentate, the highest in 
politic al, military or civil life, no one of them 
is free from criticism of the press of this country. 
Journalism, particularly the illustrated variety, 
is an effectual iconoclast of divinity hedges 
whether the same are set up by kings or classes. 


* 
* 


Apathy incredible in “kind and degree was 
that revealed by the Hon. Bird S. Coler in 
an address on the work of the comp roller’s 
office made before an audience of women. It 
will be remembered that this official about a 
year ago waged a long and bitter fight against 
a corporation which, anxious to control the 
water supply of the metropolis, had securely 
entrenched itself, so far as preliminaries went, 
before the comptroller’s attention was at- 
tracted to it. Although several influential 
newspapers lent the official their aid in bringing 
the matter to the attention of the public, only 
one man and one association in this vast 
metropolis aided the comptroller. The man, 
a laborer in: Brooklyn, sent $2 and the Mer- 
chants’ Association interested itself in bringing 
political pressure to bear on candidates. The 
contention cost Mr. Coler, personally, between 
$29,000 and $30,000, which gives an indica- 
tion of the tremendous interests involved. 
During this very big fight the thousands of men, 
whose properties of various kinds aggregate 
millions upon millions, did not so much as turn 
a hair to aid the municipality in one of the 
most vital contentions which has ever be- 
fallen it. Apparently along with her other cor- 
porate activities the club woman will be com- 
pelled for love of country to undertake the 
réle of civic-sentiment whip, as they put it in 
English politics. 

Pa 

The annual report of the Boys’ Club, the 
oldest boys’ club in New York, shows that in 
its basement quarters in St. Mark’s Place, 
the attendance for the year reached the enor- 
mous total of one hundred thousand. The 
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magnets that draw the boys are the gym- 
nasium, drawing classes, football, camera club, 
literary classes, natural history club, junior 


singing club, the employment bureau. The 
report of the gymnasium class sets forth four 
features as being especially encouraging : 1st, 
the regular and systematic use of the baths ; 
2nd, the satisfactory result of the physical ex- 
amination of the boys to test their fitness for 
severe muscular exertion; 3rd, the constant 
supervision of the gymnasium both afternoon 
and evening to minimize the dangers of acci- 
dent and of over-exertion ; 4th, the introduction 
of scientific wrestling among the seniors. If 
the reader of these lines bears in mind that the 
boys admitted to all opportunities of the club, 
are the class which has nowhere but the streets 
to spend its leisure time, or to seek companion- 
ship, some idea may be had of the value of the 
club’s uplifting work. These young creatures 
are given in the club an environment that 
counteracts the ignorance of their homes and 
the viciousness of the streets. The boy is not 
only given opportunity, but he is carefully 
trained in how to enjoy and to make the best 
of what is offered him. Take the drawing 
classes as an instance. Not only in the class 
room are such boys as have an inclination to 
draw, trained, but opportunities for sketching 
from nature are planned for them, and boys 
who but for this club would not have had such 
experiences are taken to Staten Island, Bronx 
Park and Central Park on sketching tours ; 
a football association meets on Saturday and 
holidays at Hoboken, where it plays a two- 
hour game, which is followed by a bath and 
luncheon. The Boys’ Club has heretofore 
occupied basement quarters, but there is now 
in process of erection a large club-house on the 
corner of Avenue D and Tenth Street, the 
President of the club—Mr. E. H. Harriman— 
having advanced the large sum necessary to 
build so considerable an undertaking. The 
club, although economically managed, as shown 
by a total expenditure of only $5,040. 48 (exclu- 
sive of the summer camp), is greatly in need of 
tunds to continue its beneficent work among 
the youth of the east side tenement population. 
Donations, small or otherwise, may be sent to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Herbert L. Griggs, 291 
Madison Avenue, or to any of the officers of 
the club. 


* 
* * 


The much-enduring dweller in New York 
will doubtless be surprised as well as gratified 
to learn that there are some classes of noise at 
least against which he can protect himself by 
invoking the law. A test case was recently 
made by the owner of a handsome apartment 
house. In his complaint the owner averred 
that a certain contractor who employed gangs 
of Italians permits such reckless rock-blasting 
that rocks are thrown into the apartments, 
doing considerable damage to the furnishings 
and to the nerves of the occupants. More- 
over the Italian workers whose hours of labor 
are unduly prolonged, are very loud-voiced 
and profane, their language and conduct being 
such as to render the locality unfit for ladies, 
and for respectable persons. Part of the 
defence set up by the contractor, whose name, 
Puecci, indicates Italian nationality, was that 
hearers of the alleged profanity must be famil- 
iar with the Italian language to be disturbed 
by the ungodly talk. However, neither this 
curious reasoning nor other defence availed him, 


(Continued on page 390) 
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(Continued from page 333) 
as he was ordered by the court not to con- 
vene his men before seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to dismiss them by six o'clock, to exer- 
cise caution and discretion in blasting, so that 
rocks would not be precipitated into apart- 
ments nor walls of buildings be cracked, to 
compel his force to refrain from offending per- 
sons by their profanity. Gangs of laborers in 
other parts of the city make day and night 
hideous by their coarse and loud talk, and it is 
to be hoped that the householders and tenants 
who are annoyed will take heart of grace and 
put an end by legal means to the harassing 
nuisance. 
** 

‘¢ The world do move,”’ and in some respects 
the movement is more startling than the famous 
contention of Brother Jasper that ‘‘the sun 
do move.”’ Vogue has had sent it an invita- 
tion from a woman’s athletic club for a Gen- 
tlemen’s Day. Note the reversal of terms ; a 
man’s athletic club becomes a woman's and a 
ladies’ is turned into a gentlemen’s day. New 
York also has an interesting exposition of the 
transposed woman. ‘The unattended man is 
not allowed to take teain the Waldorf-Astoria 
palm garden in the afternoon. If a faint and 
weary man, his nerves tried almost to the point 
of prostration, desires tea and toast beneath 
the floral beauty of those spreading palms he 
must get in woman's tow before he acquires 
the right of refreshment. The unattended 
woman has long been an object of scorn, and 
it seems but justice that now the unattended 
man should undergo his portion of disabilities. 





THE SIGN TO THE SOUTH- 
WARD 
BY W. A. CURTIS 


He young commandant of Fort Craw- 
ford was very much disturbed over 
the question as to what the attitude of 

the Americans of Prairie du Chien would be 
in the event of a threatened attack by the Brit- 
ish from Green Bay. Would they welcome 
the invaders, or would they assist the half com- 
pany of regulars in the fort, and make it pos- 
sible to repel the attack? These are strange 
surmises to make of Americans, and so it must 
be said that these Americans of Prairie du 
Chien, with the exception of a single Virginian 
trapper, were one and all Frenchmen, while 
the British expedition, which friendly Indians 
had reported to be on its way up the Fox to 
the Junction with the Wisconsin at Portage, 
whence it would come downstream to Prairie 
du Chien, was with the exception of Major 
Bartlett and eight English artillerymen, entirely 
composed of Frenchmen. Why it was that 
all of the French of the old Northwest had 
sided with the English in the Revolution, and 
why now in the war of 1812, after dwelling 
nominally under American rule for a quarter 
of a century, some of them were ready to wel- 
come the arch enemy of their race, and try to 
turn the command of the Great Lakes over to 
them, is one of the enigmas of history. While 
the soldiers of Louis xvi were marching with 
the Americans, the French of Canada, and 
what was to be carved into the states of the 
Central West, were enrolled under the banner 
of Britain. Again, when because of a com- 
mon enemy, France and America were vir- 
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tually in alliance once more, whole communi- 
ties of the French of the Northwest lent willing 
aid to British plans. Major Bartlett, of the 
royal artillery, had only to come to the Green 
Bay settlements with some bales of red cloth 
for uniforms, to have a battalion spring up 
around him. 

But what would the Americans of Prairie 
du Chien do? They had lived under the 
shadow of Fort Crawford and consorted pleas- 
antly with the half company of regulars for 
some time. The establishment of the garrison 
had provided a market for the village garden- 
ers, and husbands for some of the village girls. 
The village judge had fined the Virginia trap- 
per, and officially pronounced him ‘‘ one big 
calf,’ and when the trapper had appealed to 
the commandant of the fort, also a Virginian, 
the judge had been sustained. All of which 
had made a pleasant impression upon the 
Americans of Prairie du Chien, and increased 
their loyalty for the last of the three flags that 
had waved over them in half acentury. No 
one had come to them with bales of red cloth 
and rolls of gilt lace, ready to trick them out, 
on short notice, in a uniform far more attrac- 
tive to the eyes of these Gauls with their dash 
of Indian blood, than the sombre blue of the 
United States, or the pallid white of Bourbon 
France. 

‘¢ What will the people do ?”’ said the vil- 
lage judge, replying to the anxious queries of 
the young commandant. ‘I am for the gov- 
ernment which I have the honor to serve as 
Judge, but as for the others, they will do what 
Hercules Argenton tells them. The Grignons 
and the Juneaus and the Langlades at Green 
Bay are all with the British, and they are the 
leading families of this territory. But if Her- 


‘cules Argenton tells the people of Prairie du 


Chien to fight for the United States, they will 
do it.” 

Up in his log house on the bluffs, Hercules 
Argenton was pacing back and forward. What 
should he do? Should he espouse the cause of 
the Americans, or the British? His kinsmen 
at Green Bay were all on the side of the Brit- 
ish. The night before, he had received by an 
Indian messenger, from his cousin Alexis Pel- 
letier, captain in Bartlett’s battalion, a letter 
and a bulky package, which latter contained a 
British captain’s uniform. If he fought for 
the British, he would be a captain, perhaps 
command Fort Crawford in place of Lieutenant 
Sheckleford. His Green Bay relatives, too, 
were promised high governmental positions in 
case the British captured and held the terri- 
tory! Yet he hesitated. Whatever the peo- 
ple of Green Bay did, he had been a drummer 
boy in Montcalm’s army, he had been wounded 
by British lead, and with one arm in a sling, 
had tapped the step of his company as it defiled 
before the conquerors at Quebec. He could 
not forget that ; he had remembered it too 
plainly to accept a commission in Burgoyne’s 
Canadian contingent. Should he now by a 
mere word turn over the command of the Fox 
and Wisconsin and the upper Mississippi to 
the British ? 

Yet his cousins and his nephews at the 
Green Bay settlements were in the battalion of 
Major Bartlett and he hated to stand in arms 
against them. After all, were not the Ameri- 
cans men of English blood, and had not they 
had as much and more to do with terminating 
French rule in America than the English 
across seas ? 


What should he do? Partly through the 
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superstition that marks the men of his race and 
time and the men of the wilderness of all races 
and times, partly in that spirit in which even 
enlightened men when in unescapable doubt 
allow their actions to turn upon the flip of a 
coin he had that morning sent to an old Indian 
medicine man asking him to cast a charm and 
decide whether it should be Americans or 
British. 

*‘Look to the south this day for a sign,”” 
had been the message returned from the 
medicine man. , 

Argenton stood before his house door and 
looked to the south; there were no columns of 
signal smoke along the Wisconsin, no signs of 
an expedition moving down its current. It 
was too soon to expect that. There was no 
sign of American reinforcements coming up 
the Mississippi. He watched for the flights of 
birds that might be interpreted to mean some- 
thing, he looked down at the village and the 
people moving about in it; everything wore its 
wonted aspect. He saw no omen anywhere. 

He entered the house and started as he 
looked back upon the south wall of the room, 
for his eyes fell upon his old drummer’s uni- 
form at the left of the door, where he had 
hung it and contemplated it in a revery last 
night. Was he to wear the white of France 
again? Ah, no, for hanging near the white 
uniform was the red one he had received from 
Green Bay. His eyes had lighted upon the 
white uniform first, that was all. The red one 
was there, too; he could not wear both, so 
neither was an omen. But all this put a new 
idea into his head. He had looked at the 
world to the southward; he would look to the 
sky for a color, the color of the uniform of 
one of the three nations. They were doing 
great things over there in France! Napoleon 
had conquered Europe; perhaps he would re- 
conquer France’s lost American possessions. 

Was the sign to mean that Argenton was to 
raise a standard in the name of France? But 
his eager gaze saw nothing white in the sky. 
The firmament was overcast with dull gray 
clouds and he remembered that after all the 
uniform of Napoleonic France was no longer 
Bourbon white. Gray, dull gray, everywhere, 
not a patch of blue, not a tinge of afternoon 
red. 

There was a knock at the door, and his 
daughter Euphrosine opened it to disclose a 
young man in American uniform standing 
there. This, too, was not the sign, for as the 
young man stood on the threshold he was but 
a third in line with the red and white uniforms. 
Argenton did not ask him to enter. He would 
not offer hospitality to one who might be his 
enemy before three days had flown. 

The stranger was Lieutenant Grandgagnage 
of St. Louis, a member of the Illinois Volun- 
teers, he said, that day arrived with dispatches, 
and because of his knowledge of French sent 
to plead with Argenton to espouse the Ameri- 
can cause. 

«¢ A Frenchman ?’’ said Argenton. ‘Tell 
me, what are the people of the old Louisiana 
colony doing in this war ?** 

‘¢ All with America. When France is in 
her death struggle with England, do you ex- 
pect that we men of French blood in America 
will be with England? The French of Louis- 
iana and the Illinois country are with the 
Americans. France has left this continent, 
and England must do likewise.”’ 

«¢ What is Pierre Menard of Kaskaskia do- 
ing ?** asked Argenton. 








‘* He is colonel of my regiment, a French 
regiment raised in the Illinois country and St. 
Louis.”* 

** My daughter went to school at the con- 
vent in St. Louis.”’ 

As if Grandgagnage needed to be told that! 
Had he not sauntered by the convent day after 
day, and had he not cast sheep’s eyes at Eu- 
phrosine in church Sunday after Sunday ? Was 
he at Argenton’s house to win Argenton to the 
American cause without any thought of win- 
ning anything else ? 





*¢Old Matthieu Fortier, who lived at Ca- 
hokia, is he dead ?’” 

‘‘Dead! He has gone to Vincennes to 
raise the French there, and very little raising 
they need. Only the canaille of Green Bay 
are with England, and only you of Prairie du 
Chien sway in the balance.”’ 

«« Ah, yes, yes ; but the sign !°” cried Ar- 
genton, waving his arms in nervous excitement. 
‘¢ The sign to the southward !°’ 

Fa <‘ The sign to the southward !*’ cried his 
daughter. ‘* Look, it is before you. There 
hangs the traitor’s red of Green Bay, the white 
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uniform of Quebec beside it ; and there is the 
blue uniform of Lieutenant Grandgagnage, all 
in a line, the red, white and blue of America 
the colors—the colors you are to fight 
under !°° 

And it is recorded in history that because 
of the Americans of Prairie du Chien the ex- 
pedition of the British of Green Bay failed. 
Accordingly, the command of Wisconsin and 
the regions along the upper Mississippi were 
not in the hands of Great Britain when the 
peace negotiations began at Ghent. 


NEW NECKSCARFS AND MUFFS 


GLIMPSES 


How— 


Do you like the new pins for the short hair 
at the nape ofthe neck? One cannot always 
distinguish them from belt-buckles, so long 
and showy are they. In fact, having a super- 
fluous buckle, jeweled, or all gold, if it is oval 
and slender and of proper length, go forthwith 
to the nearest jeweler, and ask him to attach 
a pinto it. For evening dress, a jeweled pin 
of this new style is a sine qua non, while for 


all less formal occasions plain gold ones, or 
those made more ornate with a few jewels. 
Shell pins answer best for shopping and unpre- 
tentious dress generally ? 

VerY— 

Pretty are some of the newest fob chains, 
with from four to five oval stones, each lessen- 
ing in size, set in Etruscan gold and linked 
one above the other. The matrix of turquoise, 
hyacinth and opal, is very much of a favorite 
to judge by those worn and those for sale 





Cabuchon stones are extremely in vogue also, 
set in this way. 


THaT— 


The plateau hat has made a great hit. It 
frames the face and hair delightfully, ex- 
pressing youth and joyous days in its simpli- 
city. The secret of keeping it on the head, 
so shallow is it, lies in its hidden inch-wide 
hat-band underneath, and the pretty trusty 
hat pins besides. All the clever girls are mak- 
ing their own, they say. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS” SEE PAGE II 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PANNES— 
LACE — FESTOONS 


POPULARITY OF 
MANIPULATION OF 
OF WHEAT SPEARS FOR TRIMMING— 
JUPE CORSELET IN OLD ROSE 
CREPE—-FROUFROU CAPES 


Any of the young matrons are showing 
M a disposition to fight shy of pale even- 


ing velvet, because they claim these 
beautiful fabrics have an aging tendency. 
A mere notion, an idea, but by no means the 
case when the fair eritics are really young. 
But happily for them they have been antici- 
pated in their whims by the vogue of entire 
gowns of panne velours, which are dreams on 
the right women. _‘ For pose and drapery it is 
an ideal fabric and it should be the modish 
portrait gown for this season’s sittings, as it 
bids fair to become, since all the artists are 
going wild over it. The varieties of panne 
seem to multiply in plain and fancy classes. 
Small figured pannes are constantly in demand 
among the best gown makers to mingle with 
silks and cloths. In fact, what a period is 
this present modishness of ours, when a little 
of this, that and the other are really the foun- 
dation-stones of all smartness. 


BALL GOWN TRIMMED WITH BRIDAL VEIL OF 
FLEMISH POINT 


There is much taste required whenever a 
gown maker is asked to create a ball gown in 
which costly lace is to appear and when her 
cliente is not yet out of her thirty decade. 
This problem was lately solved to perfection, 
and here is the result: Material chosen of 
silver cloth. Front of skirt veiled with plain 
white tulle, the glint of its silver shining 
through this reaching only tothe knees. Below 
it an exquisite flounce of tulle embroidery exe- 
cuted in white silks, finest of silver paillettes, 
and white chenille; the latter formed a winding 
ribbon heading where the tulles were joined 
together. At the back fell a long bridal veil 
of Flemish point, a priceless lace of great age 
covering the entire satin skirt drapery, entraine, 
the bottom of the skirt deep with a froufrou- 
tage of plissés’of tulle. To hide the side ending 
of this front embroidery which joined the lace 
at the back, fell a garland of yellow clematis 
with feathery white centres on the left, starting 
narrowly not far below the belt, then increas- 
ing into a graceful mass gradually. On the 
right the finish of superimposed flounce started 
with a big bunch of clematis at the top, and 
the three slender garlands falling below them 
trailed backward a short distance among the 
plissés. Round was the satin bodice and 
draped with the same embroidered tulle, then 
caught in by a jeweled belt. Tulle plissés for 
sleeves, the left arm massed on the top with 
the same yellow flounces. Diamond branch of 
wild roses for fastening of the drapery on right 
side of bodice. These long floral garlands 
give a charming grace to ball skirts and are 
often carried completely around the edge of 
the traine; nothing is smarter. 


WHEAT SPEARS AND GOLD BEADS ON WHITE 
SATIN 


Of white satin, was the second gown for 
the same lovely woman with the trimming of 
bodice and skirt, said to be the exact repro- 
duction of one much admired at the Exposition 
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last summer. Robe princesse was the model, 
with spears of wheat and foliage in straw, 
festooned between each perpendicular row 
down the skirt, by gold beads in chains, in- 
stead of diamonds, as in the original. The 
graduated effect of the looping of these chains, 
from hem upwards, was enchanting, the 
corsage continuing the same idea, with very 
small and very few wheat spears. The bot- 
tom of the skirt fell in frills of mousseline 
corded with gold on the edge. There was 
white tulle drapery over the tops of the 
shoulders, it being used likewise for the décol- 
letage, with a garland of variegated convolvuli 
in panne velvet, from the left of corsage across 
the left shoulder. Gold wheat was worn in 
the hair en aigrette, pearls for the collar, 
around the neck and solitaire pearl for earrings. 


BOX TOILETTES IN GRAY AND IN PINK 


A theatre box toilette, in a dove shade of 
Olga crépe, was particularly admired recently. 
Applications of panne velvet of the same shade 
formed the trimmings of skirt and bodice, 
together with a Venice point lace chemisette 
and touches of sable on a pair of small vest 
revers of lace also. There was a high panne 
velvet corselet, with diamond-centred rosettes 
in the back of the gown crépe. In the same 
box, the very smartly dressed Mrs. D—— 
wore a jupe corselet in old-rose crépe de chine. 
This is one of the very chic genres, where 
skirt and high corselet are all in one, and straps 
cross the shoulders to match. There were 
black Chantilly chemisette and long lace 
sleeves, in two puffs, one at the elbow and one 
below it. A gold and black enamel buckle 
lay across a long black velvet bow, which was 
stretched over the bust line of the chemisette. 
A black twist of tulle was worn in the hair. 
The theatre cloak was of black lace over white. 


FROUFROU MUFFS AND WRAPS 


We have hints of the Riviera in those ex- 
quisite creations of tulle and ‘chiffon in the 
large shoulder capes with muffs to match. 
Swansdown and marabout are a part of their 
daintiness together with giant roses or flower- 
ing branches and bows of panne or satin. 
Frills, plissés, gathered ruffles and laces com- 
bine to make their transparent airiness, tier 
above tier. Nothing ever invented could so 
beautify a pretty woman nor fall into better 
appropriateness for youth and its pleasures. 
But as all the world is neither young nor beau- 
tiful, and modishness would die too soon a 
death, were it not gracious enough to extend 
itself to the rest of the world, we see others 
besides frivolous things made upon the same 
lines. There are black and white capes and 
muffs, having marabout in white, with soft 
fringing of it over black tulle, or gray mara- 
bout upon brown and gray chiffons; all black 
lace ones with muff of the same are charming, 
but the true spirit of this mode lies in the gay 
chiffons spite of all. In the same connection 
does Nice, Monte Carlo and Cannes loom up 
as the proper setting for them, with the blue of 
sky and sea as background, to some smart 
turnout, where these capes are on pretty shoul- 
ders, with toques or tricornes to match, and 
the muffs and parasols are as mere toys in 
hand. We shall have to wear them a little 


here and there, however, not having such a 
rendezvous for all the smart world to gather in. 
But that will not take one iota of their becom- 
ingness from them, nor make them any the 
less popular. 
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SMART COAT FOR SCHOOL GIRL 


For a coat smartness among the school age 
contingent, the jupe-corselet genre is most 
distinctive. The skirt, which is the coat really 
—for the girl of fourteen, we shall say—in one 
case is of a decided stone-gray, a middle tone, 
and is cut in one piece with the corselet fitting 
half the figure front and back, and having at 
the back straps of the same cloth crossed over 
the shoulders, but showing beneath a white 
guipure lace over white satin chemisette with 
a high neckband to match. In front the sides 
of corselet rise up into short points, where the 
straps are then slipped under and have a large 
fancy steel and gold button to ornament each 
one. The skirt buttons down the front with 
small steel buttons. The sleeves flare out 
within some inches of the wrists, and satin and 
guipure undersleeves are let in, fastening at the 
wrist. For very cold weather a Persian lamb 
cape in black, with muff to match are to be 
worn as well asa Toreador turban of the same. 
When the furs are dispensed with a white felt 
hat with white satin ribbon and ostrich pom- 
pons goes admirably with this coat. These 
coat skirts are quite flaring, and long enough 
to display only the tops of the walking boots. 
More becoming street costume cannot be 
found. 


STEEL IN TRIMMING 


Steel ornaments are remaining in high favor, 
and especially handsome are those belts where 
each bead of steel is woven so closely together 
as to form one solid surface brilliant and spark- 
ling, having a finely wrought steel clasp or 
buckle for fastening. Gold ribbons and 
galoons of all widths and quality are turned 
into belts while pretty buckles in chiseled gold 
are jeweled, and vie with those in silver, having 
a gold motif woven in, or the reverse. Tinsel 
effects appear upon everything; even the patent 
leather belts have an edge or border of gold 
braid to put them in touch with gold-trimmed 
frocks for girls of school ages. 


BLUE ZIBELINE CLOTH SUIT 


Cloth suits are full of minute details, and 
those only a week old are outdoing those a 
fortnight older. This relates particularly to 
the dress suits which are expected to stand 
criticising in a crowd of others, and seldom do 
they escape that ordeal. A smart one ina 
modish blue zibeline, has a blouse of blue 
panne showing more in front than in the back, 
under a short, cut-down-in-the-neck boléro. 
A fitted fold at the bottom of this boléro is in 
broadtail, and its turn-over collar is of the 
same, crossing over in front, and buttoned with 
a large gold botton. There is narrow blue 
panne for belt, with lateral gold straps and but- 
tons with same space left between each repeti- 
tion. The blue panne in high vest is laced in 
front up to the top of the neckband, with a blue 
cord crossed over small gold buttons on either 
side showing underneath a bit of white satin. 
The neckband, which turns over slightly, is 
lined with a gold ribbon gauze. The sleeves 
flare on the pagoda order at the bottom, and 
have blue panne for outside facing The 
white satin undersleeves have gold wristbands 
matching the neckband facing. The fitted 
flounce to skirt is stitched down in stripes, and 
for its heading is a band of blue panne stitched 
in diamonds spaced off evenly. The toque of 
white panne velvet, very broad and low, has a 
broadtail twist, and black and white quills. 
The ensemble is extremely smart. 




















[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names o 
phops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
atamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


THREE COSTLY BUT RARELY BEAUTIFUL GAR- 


MENTS: A LONG, LOOSE CLOAK, AN EVEN- 


ING GOWN AND A BODICE — DETAILS 


OF MANY VARIETIES OF FLOW- 


ERS, SINGLY AND IN 


SPRAYS—-INGENIOUS WIREWORK FOR FLOWER- 


HOLDING——PRETTY AND INEXPENSIVE BITS 
OF PLATED SILVER—NOVELTIES IN 


BURNT LEATHER 


Ovely creations in velvets, cloths and 
L lace were seen at the recent Horse 
Show, and the long loose coats worn 

over these in the evening were, many of them, 


charming enough to merit long and minute 
description, 

The model seen in the illustration is one of 
the most exclusive examples shown, it being of 
a beautiful pliable cloth in so light a biscuit 
color as to be almost white, The long and 
graceful drapings of the front, which are re- 
peated in the back, have somewhat the effect 
of a Roman toga. The flaring collar is edged 


with mink tails, which are also used to outline 
the broad side panels of combined Renaissance 
and point Arab lace, and also to edge the fas- 
tening of the coat from collar to hem. The 
sleeves are made entirely of this beautiful lace, 
and more of the fur is used to finish the cuffs, 
which turn up a la réligieuse. 

The evening gown illustrated is of white 
taffeta, with a magnificent relief design of 
flowers and leaves in black velvet. A 
flounce of real Alencon, set on the bottom of 
the skirt, is run through with several rows of 
narrow black velvet ribbon. Under this are 
plaited ruffles of chiffon, edged with crinkled 
silken flower petals. The bodice is ornamented 
with a lattice of black velvet ribbon, thickly 
set with crystal paillettes, the lace with which 
the corsage is elaborately trimmed being strewn 
with quantities of tiny crystal beads. On the 
left shoulder is a crimson velvet poppy, and at 
the side of the skirt, half hidden by a group of 
black ostrich feathers, are more of these bril- 
liant flowers, which add a charming touch of 
color to the exquisite costume. 

A dressy bodice made of blue taffeta silk laid 
in groups of tiny tucks is shown in sketch. 
Although simple in lines, this little bodice 
is rather an intricate affair what with the fine 
and elaborate ornamentation of gold and white 
braid, entredeux of silken openwork, em- 
broidery and French knots combined with out- 
linings of steel and black chenille. The sleeves 





carry out the motive of the bodice, being 
ornamented in the same elaborate manner. 
There are undersleeves of tucked Swiss muslin, 
which gather into wristbands edged with lace 
through which is run narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. The high collar lace, with tiny stitched 
bands of taffeta is finished with a graceful bow 
of tucked chiffon edged with yellow lace. 

It is a season of flowers and soft shaded 


** SEEN 


combinations of palest hues, toning with the 
pastel tints which play so prominent a part in 
the winter’s costumes, will vie with those of 
vivid colors for corsage garniture, such as 
scarlet geranium, the poppy, tulips and chry- 
santhemums. All these flowers are modish, 
being much used to decorate décolleté bodices; 
they are also combined with a feathery aigrette 
for hair ornaments. Made of panne velvet and 
crinkled chiffon are beautiful wide-open big 
roses in all the pastel shades which are not at 
alt exorbitant in price. New are the roses of 
uncut velvet at $1.95 a spray, but for my 
part I admire more the exquisitely delicate 
ones first mentioned. Velvet geranium sprays 
in brilliant scarlet that are most effective are 
selling for $1.50 in the finest quality. For 
eighty-five cents a spray not quite so fine can be 
bought, while the latter, however, presents a 
very good effect. 

Enormous ragged chrysanthemums are one of 
the extreme novelties of the season when used 
for hair and corsage decoration. They cost 
$2.10 a spray. For 45 cents there is a spray 
of maidenhair fern that makes a fine and 
feathery combination for the lighter of these 
flowers. 

Made up corsage garnitures are not carried in 
large quantities by any of the shops, as most 
women prefer to select the flowers and have the 
sprays made to order to suit individual fancy. 
Exquisite was a long trailing vine of pink wis- 


taria with foliage which is meant to fasten at 
the left side of the skirt, and sweeps gracefully 
to within a few inches of the hem on the 


right. Of course the spray could be fitly and 
gracefully used in many other ways. It is over 
a yard long, and at intervals there are fluffy lit- 
tle rosettes of tulle in a shade exactly matching 
the wistaria. With this comes a lovely cluster 
for the corsage, which trails off at the end in 
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very tiny leaves and buds, 
the set. 

A garniture long enough to extend tip 
shoulder to waist line, of lovely June roses ; 
shaded pink chiffon, with green velvet lene 
would leave nothing to be desired as a co 
trimming for a young girl’s ball gown. 
elaborate but still effective were trailing spray 
of many-petaled Japanese lilies in brilliant ga, 
let, combined with fern leaves, and ornameny 
over the bust with a fluffy rosette of black ¢ 
spangled with tiny rhinestones. Price, $4.9 
Large golden poppies are 95 cents each, ay 
golden roses are $3.75 for a bunch of typ 
Crystallized morning-glories, looking as though 


Price, $14.50 % 


they had been dipped in diamond dust, are y 


be had for $1.65 a bunch, but many Wi 


doubtless prefer the simpler variety of the 
lovely flowers, which more closely resembjg 


nature’s handiwork. 

Cut glass bowls, nine inches in diameter, 
can be had for as little as $4.75 ; a very hey 
ily cut and handsome design is selling for $5.>; 
It would be impossible to find a more beautj 


bowl at this price, and advantage should bg 


taken of the opportunity, as these have be 
nearly twice as expensive and are lowered} 
price for the holiday season only. 

Wire lattice work has long been sold tof 
across the top of bowls, so that they may b¢ 
used to hold flowers, but this season I hy 
found a much more clever device, and 9 
which obtains more graceful results in flog 
groupings. The contrivance is of copper wir 
and it rests upon the bottom of the bov 
from this rise many sheets of wire, graduating 
in heighth, and ending in a single large spi 
at the top. 

These hold the flowers firmly but looses 
and they can be bent into any desired positia, 
The prices are fifty cents for a size suitable iq 
rather a shallow bowl, having about a dom 
flower-holders, or 75 cents for a higher, lang 
variety, having nearly two dozen wire shoo 
If you have a handsome bowl, which y 
would like to use for table decoration, alk 
me to advise you to purchase one of these 
ful little articles, I am sure you will not 
gret it. I have seen them in only one shop 
yet, so they can certainly be classified a 
novelty. 

Lovely bouillon cups of French china, dew 
rated in Empire design, with bands of handscng 
green and gold ornamentation, are redut 
to $1 each from twice that sum. Each @ 
has a little cover and two handles. 

A necessity in every bath room is the ba 
mat of Turkish towelling, which can beh 
in several varieties of color and design, It 
easily laundered and very soft to the feet. | 
costs from 45 cents to $1.25. 

Pretty bits of plated silver ware may be pick 
up at this season of the year for amazing 
small sums, such articles as would be beyo 
the reach of many if made in sterling silv 
The articles here mentioned are quadrupi 
plated on white metal, excellent in workma 
ship and design. The sketch shows 
candlestick of graceful design which is the ex 
duplicate of a sterling silver pattern. _Itis# 

and a half inches high, av 
good hight for a candlesti 
which is to be used on t 
dining-table. There is a bre 
base which makes it stead 
and prevents the possibility 
a tipover accident. Priq 
$3.75 each. Candles are 
much used for table deco 
tion and are so very ornamé 
tal that nothing could be b 
ter for a lovely and practié 
Ch istmas gift. 
A fern dish has grown to 
a necessity within the last few years, and ev 
in very modest households, the table centre 
usually decorated with a few growing pla 
to lend an air of freshness and grace tot 
dining-room The jardiniére shown in ib 
tration is of sterling silver pattern in opt 
work design, and has an inner dish 
terra cotta clay to hold the plants. There’ 
little rings on each side so that the fasten 
may be lifted out, and there is also a 
at the bottom for the escape of the surf 
water. This charming little bit may be 
for $2.25. 
The sketches show two charming salt ¢ 
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extend trop 
une roses, i 
elvet leat 


esigns, which are duplicates of colonial pat- 
rns, admired by lovers of graceful lines for 
ver a century. The one that rests upon a 
em and base of artistic shape, can be had 
tned with either blue or red glass for the sur- 
jsingly small sum of $1. The other sample 
similar in design but it is lower, being 
ightly raised from the table by small feet 
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‘ ble ke lg, shell design. Price, $1.50 each. 

rice, 34.0: Wonderfully reasonable is a set of silver 

e each, lated nut-picks anda nut-cracker in file de- 

ch of th, ign of tiny strips for 50 cents the set. They 

. as thought packed in a pretty little wooden box, silk- 
ust, are tg 





ned, and although not of so good a make as 
he articles previously mentioned are very nice 
general appearance. _A silver-plated shaker 
vould make an acceptable gift for almost any 
an, and those of finest make can be had for 
3.25. These hold about a pint and a half 
nd have a patent strainer top through which the 
guid can be poured. In plain glass shape and 
ize one can be had for 50 cents. 

Ofalmost the same design as the candlestick 
entioned in a preceding paragraph is the 
andelabra seen in the illustration. This has 
lace for five candles if desired, or it can be used 
ith four only, as the ornament in the centre 
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hey may bg ay be left in or taken out to give place for 
son I hae vother candle as one pleases. Price $11. 

®) and ma Am yng many other useful and ornamental 
Its in flows 





rticles were a chafing-dish, spoon and fork of 
ubstantial and handsome design with long 
bony handles. Price $1.25 each. 





Copper wire} 
the bow 




























) Braduatngl 4 silver-plated chafing-dish holding two 
large spe puarts, plain but good shape, finished with ebony 
_ Bhandles, costs $10; the same design may be had 
at load n nickel plate for $4.50. A carving knife 
ed posite ad fork with silve--mounted ebony handles 
Suitable fags reasonable at $1.25 the pair; in a smaller 
Out a dome for poultry or game they come at $1 a 
gher, lane rq 
wire shoo 


Many pretty little novelties can be found in 


which Murnt leather, such as a des pad with burnt 
tion, alla. .ther cover fastened to a background of burnt 
F these “Hiwood. Price 75 cents. Tobacco bags of gen- 
will not rous size decorated with suitable designs in 
one shopall urnt leather are 45 and 50 cents each. 

sified as 


The sketch shows a pretty and novel coal 
hod, ornamented with heavy brass nail heads, 
im and handles. The shape suggests a 
vypsy kettle, and it would be very smart for a 
all, library or man’s room. Price $8.75. Of 
similar shape is a coal hod of red brass decorated 
with iron handles and rests, for $13.25. 

The wrought iron wood basket shown in 

llustration would go very well with either 
of these, and is to be had for $6. New 
aid smart grate guards of wire painted black 
ith ornamentations and handles in brass, $2.25. 
Practical is a broad, cone-shaped hat rest of 
wire, somewhat resembling the frame of a small 
amp shade, and costing ten cents each. Hats 
are so often trimmed with flowers or feathers 
nder the brim this season that this little inven- 
ion will be sure of appreciation, as it prevents 
ats from getting out of shape by resting upon 
the bottom of a hat box, or on a shelf. 
Modish and inexpensive is a round chatelaine 
mirror, the cover of which has a pretty design 
howing an embossed medallion in a good com- 
ination of French gilt and silver. The mirror, 
which is about the size of a silver dollar, is 
eant for use on a long chain. It is a quaint 
ittle bit and costs $1. 

Shoe-boxes that may also serve as a dressing- 
able seat are inexpensive and most convenient. 
They are round, tufted, and have a deep 
When the lid is opened there are 
sockets in muslin around the sides for shoes 
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alence. 


i practs nd slippers, and a space in the middle for the 
lacking brushes or what you will. These boxes 
gah in be had in cretonne and in liberty velvet. 
) an Hat pins topped with balls or oblongs in bleu 
Seay * {’enfant enamel are selling at 50 cents each, 
ng P yigend are long and firm, so that they would keep 
, ‘s one’s hat well fixed in place. At the same 
*. a ; e hat pins ornamented with large imitation 
ae fresh-water pearls set in gold filagree may be 
ay. bought. 
hm Long chains of oxidized metal, set at inter- 
i ot » with small enameled flowers, are selling for 
he wie having been reducd from a higher price. 
i Especially reasonable are steel, gilt and rhine- 
ay tone buckles and ornaments, marked down to 
salt cmt Cemts each. Among these are to be found 
rs 


nany varieties of the oblong buckles that are 
effective used on the velvet or cloth hats 
season. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


THE FASHION OF GOLD IRIMMING A GREAT CON- 


VENIENCE FOR MOTHERS 


Others of families express themselves 
M well pleased with this Napoleonic 
craze for gold trimmings, as they 

find it an easy motif to introduce in home 
dressmaking for their little girls of school age. 
Children wear it gracefully, if it is not over- 
done. <A few well-placed gilt buttons are suf- 
ficient to trim a school dress or jacket. A few 
rows of tinsel braid result equally well, and all 
at small expense. Altogether, there has been 
less to contrive or worry about this season—in 
homes where many girls have to be outfitted. 
Half-grown daughters look extremely well 
in long coats covering their frocks, and made 
up in empire style, short-waisted; hats with 
plumes carry out this genre delightfully, The 
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blues, grays, and reds in cloth, serge and 
lansdowne, need only a few rows of stitching 
at the bottom of the skirt, and some two or 
three straps across the knee, fastened with a 
fancy button or buckle in gold. Girls grow so 
rapidly that it is folly to elaborate their skirts 
too much. Boléros or Etons are as pretty for 
their bodices as for their elders, and if made 
half-low with an inside duplicate in white 
corduroy or cloth, the effect is at once dressy 
and girlish, Velvet or silk collars may turn 
over this low boléro, when heavy lace or 
needlework is not used 

If any trimming is needed, narrow black 
velvet is the most appropriate for a dressy 
frock, and black braid or white for those in 
daily use. 


MODEL FOR SCHOOL GIRL’S FROCK 


A smart model consists of a frock in any of 
the winter woollens, and in any shade, with no 
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other trimming than a black velvet fitted belt 
of three to four inches in width, slightly pointed 
back and front, a half-low bodice with straps of 
black velvet over the shoulder, and bows of the 
same laid over them, the chemisette in white 
tucked albatross cloth, with a small turn-over 
collar of the same, and a black velvet bow. 
On this collar run several rows of gold braid. 
A few rows also on both edges of the velvet 
belt. Have the sleeves flare out, and show a 
white under-sleeve puff, with wristband hav- 
ing rows of gold braid also, to match the 
chemisette. 

For school frocks, one should fit the sleeves 
with the same material for under sleeves, if 
that mode is desired. The little misses of the 
day are apt to fret over too great plainness of 
frock, as so many mothers foolishly encourage 
more elaborateness than is fit for school wear. 
Gray seems to be a sensible color for school 
wear, and is much favored this year. The 
grays are of stone and steel shades, made up 


for morning and afternoon promenades are the 
felts, bound with white satin ribbon, and a 
simple big bow or pompons. Pelisse coats of 
pale cloths in cream, biscuit, turquoise blue and 
old rose are frequently met, as well as ribbed 
silks, poult de soie, etc. 

Very pretty are little coats of cord velours, a 
soft wide-ribbed velvet, which is now used for 
separate waists. This will stand the season's 
wear, and look fit, indeed, in light gray or 
golden tan. A border of narrow beaver is a 
smart addition. 


BOYS’ COSTUMING 


The boys’ hats, for nursery age, which are 
white also, have smooth felt crowns with broad 
rough beaver brims. A flat twist of ribbon 
passes round the crown and finishes with a small 
flat bow at the left. White glazed leather 
sailor hats are also smart-looking on a laddie of 
four or five years of age, dressed in white 
Many, when a year or two older, are dressed in 









with simple skirts, and they have bodices en- 
livened with white or red. Gray felt hats, 
trimmed with black or red pompons, or big 
bows of taffeta, go well with a trig little black 
jacket, which will stand the usage of a crush 
wardrobe, such as is not unfrequently found at 
most of the schools. 


MODE FOR NURSERY DAUGHTERS 


Our nursery daughters are again dressed as 
quaint little women with very big and much 
trimmed hats. But a mother with good taste 
will never choose the bizarre in hats or coats, 
but keep well within the best regulations of la 
mode. White for street wear is still the petted 
darling’s uniform, and bewitching are they all 
in it toddling along. Their white velvet and 
beaver hats have large crowns encircled with 
small ostrich tips, and no end of plissés of satin- 
edged mousseline covering the brims. This is 
a luxurious genre, but in better economic taste 
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dark cloths and sailor hats to match. All of 
these are correct winter styles for mothers to 
follow. In the main, whatever the limit of 
expenses, children will always show by their 
dress one of two things tothe public, either the 
refinement and sense of propriety of their moth- 
ers, or the gauky, extravagant, silly habits of 
those over fond and vain mothers who strive to 
stamp their children with their own faults, 
thinking them virtues, 


REJUVENATING LAST YEAR'S DRESS GOWNS 


To give this season’s modish touch to a last 
year’s gown for evening wear a recent experi- 
ment was convincing. The skirt, a striped 
black and white silk, required no alteration, as 
it fitted the figure and had small plaits in the 
back. As a dinner gown, the bodice was 
décolleté ; consequently something entirely dif- 
ferent was required, as a high neck one was the 
object of the wearer’s alteration. A short boléro 
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of black panne was decided upon to be trim- 
med around the bottom with three rows of 
silver braid, the fronts being open from the 
V-shaped neck down. A panne collar turned 
over, which met in a point in front under a 
smail rosette of the same. Over this collar 
was one of duchesse lace, formed from a 
straight bit, and two shore white net scarfs, 
edged with duchesse, fell from under this 
rosette, and were caught back on both fronts 
by two pairs of silver buckles. Deeply draped 
was the belt of panne, and divided from the 
boléro by an under blouse of white silk muslin, 
finely tucked. The elbow sleeves had a lace 
cuff upturned, while a silk muslin puff falls 
below this cuff for smart finish. Bands of 
silver braid formed a ladder in front to the lace 
collar-band, These few touches of silver, and 
this panne bodice with its lace trimming, pro- 
duced a charming effect, and what was practi- 
cally a new gown. 


HOUSE GOWN NOTES 


If one were anxious to use a passé dancing 
frock for house dinners en famille, and its bod- 
ice was a bolero, then refit it by putting the 
boléro after being ripped from its lining over 
another fitted lining having open fronts, but 
meeting at the waist line with two small vest 
points. It will depend upon the length of your 
boléro to determine how to finish the bottom of 
the new waist. Usually one is obliged to cover 
the lower part of each boléro front and the 
newly fitted lining with a brocade or lace which 
will give a pointed front corselet eftect, and then 
fill in with a small triangle of velvet or gold 
cloth the open space in front, above which 
there must be a transparent chemisette with col- 
lar-band attached, With the same material 
as in this triangle add a rolling collar with 
square ends, Cut off the sleeves to elbow, fin- 
ish them with cuff or band to match this collar, 
and add one or two puffs of white mull, net, or 
mousseline, whatever will look best with the 
white chemisette. The skirt may be slit into 
a tablier front, or be opened low down on each 
side with a touch of velvet or brocade intro- 
duced. Velvets with linen backs and inexpen- 
sive brocades serve to remodel such house gowns 
very prettily. There is little or no wear on 
such parts; consequently those silks and velvets 
answer if the collars are new and modish. 

Informal dinners, card parties, and a dozen 
other occasions demand just such petite toilettes, 
with which a woman can well supply herself, 
thereby having the expense only of one new 
evening gown per season, if she is alert and 
capable of using what she has left over to ad- 
vantage. It keeps one’s fingers busy making 
the little dress accessories which have become 
so important that to be without them consigns 
one to obscurity. There are chemisettes and un- 
dersleeves, separate stocks, revers and col- 
larettes, which may be put on and taken off, 
and fancy gold or silver mifine, turned into 
belts, Long shower skirt streamers of black 
velvet, ending in gilt ferrets, as well as velvet 
or gold ribbon neckties, are finished in the same 
way. When one takes into consideration the 
renewal of all these things as they soil or get 
out of order, it must be acknowledged that 
present modishness is very exacting, especially 
to those who practice economy, by making in- 
stead of buying their fancitul luxuries, as the 
fashions change. 


DRESS SLIPPERS 


Slippers for evening wear, in kid or satin, 
must match the gown, and for ball gowns have 
the toe-piece, daintily embroidered with gold or 
silver, white chenille, or the finest of seed 
pearl beads. Black satin and velvet ones have 
gold embroideries as well as jet and steel. 
House dress ties are trimmed with both large 
and small gold buckles, the latter in pairs on 
straps, one larger than the other. The heels 
are the same, Louis xv affairs. All sensible 
women make no change in their street shoes, 
wearing neat-fitting button boots with moder- 
ate heels, common-sense hight, with a good 
width aoross the joints and broad toes. Cork 
soles are indispensable for winter street wear. 
Shoe polish can now be found which not only 
gives the best results in a lustre-like new, but 
preserves the leather. The old-style looking- 
glass polish is now used entirely for keeping 
India rubbers in order. For them it acts like 
a charm, and gives that neatness of foot- 
dressing, which should be every one’s aim. 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


DETAILED INSTRUCTION AS TO THE MAKING OF 
A SHIRT WAIST 


Any women would be glad to make 
M sume simple garments at home, had 
they the necessary knowledge to 
enable them to do so, and yet perhaps it is not 
practicable for them to take lessons on the sub- 
ject. Readers of Vogue have the advantage of 
the lesson being brought to them, and more 
than that if one is slower than another in fol- 
lowing instructions, the length of time given to 
the lesson need not be limited. 

The first necessary is a good pattern, which 
there are two ways of obtaining ; one is to 
purchase it, and if the number is out of the 
ordinary medium size have it cut to exact 
measurements ; the other method available to 
those only who possess an exact plain fitting 
bodice pattern, is to cut the one for the shirt- 
waist from that, as follows : 

Lay the front part of bodice pattern on a sheet 
of paper with the straight edge of the latter 
parallel with the upper part of front edge of 
pattern, and as far away from it as required for 
the fulness ; in this instance as there are to be 





PLAIN SHIRT AND DIAGRAM 








senice and tightly down to the waist, which is 
indispensable in a well-cut shirt waist. 
the sleeve from the tight-fitting pattern, slash 
each piece of the latter through at three points, 
equal distance apart, just at the bend of the front 
curve opposite the elbow, cutting back to 
within half inch of the outer edge, but not quite 
through it ; then place each two corners three- 
eighths of an inch apart, and in cutting allow 
an extra inch down each outer edge of the 
upper and under portion to widen them slightly, 
and you have your shirt sleeve cut straighter by 
the letting down of the front curve ; also you 
will now have your shirt waist pattern cut to 
your own size, 

The necessary amount of twenty-seven-inch 
flannel to cut a medium-sized shirt waist, with 
the small amount of fulness indicated is two 
and three-quarter yards, which, as will be seen 
by diagram, will cut it nicely, but the quantity 
is not more than sufficient ; for small figures 
two and one-half yards will suffice. 

To cut out the material place No 1 (front) 
of pattern on the material with the latter at 
full width and the lower edge of pattern to its 
cut end ; arrange the under sleeve, No. 5, be- 
side it as illustrated, allowing for half inch turn- 
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FOR CUTTING 


See text, The Home Dressmaker 


a few gathers, only, from the edge of the neck, 
three inches are quite sufficient ; this is natur- 
ally the allowance on each side, as the two 
halves are cut together. Look at the dotted 
lines in the No. 1 (front) piece of diagram, 
which represent the bodice pattern lying on that 
of the shirt waist, and note where the neck 
line of the latter diverges from that of the 
former, to allow for the gathering ; cut the 
new pattern accordingly. Now beyond the 
straight pattern edge ( which represents the exact 
centre of front) it is necessary to allow a turn- 
ing of one and one-half inches as a stitched 
band is to set down the middle and the large 
turning is to support its overlapping half width. 

To cut the back, first hold the pattern over 
to obtain the yoke from the upper part of tight- 
fitting pattern, then for the lower portion put 
the three parts together at the tops and the two 
side pieces at the waists, leaving a space between 
the second one and the centre back piece as 
illustrated, then place the straight edge of the 
back parallel with and two to three inches 
away from the straight edge of paper. Also 
slightly slope the top edge down from the arm- 
hole.corner to the middle ; a quarter of an inch 
is sufficient, This helps to make the fulness 
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ings everywhere except one and a half to front, 
and one inch to the shoulder and under-arm 
edges. If the pattern is not your exact size it may 
require letting out or altering a little at either of 
these places. 

Having pinned these on, fold the material 
over so as to allow them to be cut double; un- 
less there is a pattern of any kind on the 
material which necessitates each piece being cut 
one way, in which case cut through the one 
thickness only, and cut out the second pieces 
from the first ones, laying the latter on to face 
so as to ensure cutting a pair and not both for 
the same side of bodice. Next, fold the rest of 
the material down the middle, to which place 
the middle edge of pattern back, No. 3 and 
allow turnings as before, not forgetting the 
slope at the upper edge. No. 4 shows the 
upper half of sleeve; No. 2, the yoke which is 
required double; No. 6 is the three-inch wide 
strip for the stitched band down the front; No. 
7 is the pair of wristbands cut nine inches long 
and four inches wide, both of the last pieces in- 
cluding turnings, and No. 8 is the neckband. 

Those who do not like the looseness of the 
unlined full front over the bust should cut lin- 
ings to the tight-fitting front pattern down to 


To cut place this under the material, securing jt j, 


three inches below the lowest point of armh 


the seams and under the middle front edge, 
When the figure is fuil the half lining mak, 
the shirt waist much more comfortable; it s, 
better and also gives a little additional warms, 
over the chest. 

In order to make the garment, first stitc 
the front band to the right front edge, placing 
the former under the latter, so that when th 
two edges are stitched together, the band my 
be turned over to the right side. This done, 
turn in the opposite edge of the band, and stitc 
down each side at a quarter of an inch from th 
edge, using machine silk for the purpose. A 
there was one and one-half inch turning 4. 
lowed to both front edges, the buttons must k 
sewn on at that distance from the left on. 
therefore use the turning for a hem, so as 4 
bring the double edge under the buttons for a¢. 
ditional support to them. It is as well to put; 
tacking thread down to mark the button lip 
before hemming the turning. Gather th 
front neck edges and draw them up to the re. 
quired size. The fronts are now finished as fy 
as they can be separately. Next gather the up 
per edge of full part of back, placing the prin. 
cipal amount of fullness in the middle, ani 
graduating it off equally to each side. Pla 
it edge to edge with those of the two yoke 
pieces, the latter wrong side out, and stitch aj 
three together with half-inch turnings. Tun 
the yoke piece up into place, and tack then 
along above the seam, preparatory to stitchin 
with silk to match the front band. 

Now lay the side seams together (having 
previously tried the garment on by pinning « 
tacking, and make any necessary alterations 
leaving the half-inch turning onto the corrected 
fitting line); with the raw edges to the right 
side, which run together, taking up only ; 
small turning ; turn the garment inside out, 
tack and stitch the seams again, enclosing the 
first turning on the second. Stitch the front 
shoulder edges to the outer surface ones of the 
yoke and hem the inner ones over the seam. 
Put a collar band (see No. 8 of diagram) of 
double material, or the latter lined, onto the 
neck edge, placing it on and stitching it al 
round the edges ; make a_ stud-hole exactly in 
the centre at the back and two in-front, taking 
care that each of the latter begins exactly at 
centre front neck ; also make the lower edge 
of the garment neat with a single or double 
turning, as the thickness of the texture makes 
expedient, so as to avoid a bulky edge. The 
fulness at the back waist line may either be ar- 
ranged and stitched firmly across, with a tape 
on the outside to tie round to the front ; or the 
tape may be just secured at the middle and the 
fulness arranged when on ; or there may be a 
draw-string across the middle half of back 
waist. The front is usually better left loos 
and arranged after heing tied in, but this is a 
matter of individual taste. 

The sleeve seams must next be made in the 
same manner as those for bodice have been 
done, but a small piece at the lower ends of the 
outer ones must be left open and made neat; 
the upper edge with a narrow hem, just using 
the turning for it, and the under one with 2 
small strip run on for a false hem, so that 
there will be a little wrap to underlie the upper 
edge when fastened. The wristbands folded 
over and put on like any ordinary band, and are 
cut nine inches long to allow a turning at each 
end, and sufficient margins to fasten to seven 
and one-half or seven and three-quarter inches 
when the buttonholes are made and the studs 
are in. And here I wish to draw attention to 
the fact that I have often found amateurs cal- 
culating on the basis of a button or stud sitting 
in the centre of a buttonl ole, whereas a mo- 
ment’s thought should convince one that it is 
at the outer end of it that the button sits. 
The armhole seams, owing to the gathering 
over the top parts of the sleeves, are, as a rule, 
too thick to make double seams of, so that it 
is better to tack the sleeve in from the wrong 
side, with its front seam at about two and one- 
half or three inches in front of the top of the 
side seam (when the back one will usually 
meet the lower corner of yoke) ; then stitch 
the sleeve in with half-inch turnings, and make 
the latter neat by either turning one in towards 
the other and running them together, or by 
cutting them natrower and binding with nar- 
row sarsenet ribbon. Every part must be well 
pressed with a not too hot iron. 

Rosalind. 
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CHRISTMAS SENTIMENT NON-EXISTENT——HIM *s 


METHODICAL AND NON-SENTIMENTAL 


METHOD OF GIFT BESTOWAL—FOUR 
COURSES ENOUGH FOR A DINNER 


He Christmastide again approaches—a 

j bit from afar, but still coming on— 

the shops are brilliant with gewgaws 
of all kinds, and the numerous dependents are 
waiting greedily and anxiously to levy tribute. 

I fear that all sentiment has gone out of my 
existence. I have always said that Christmas 
was a time for children. We can make it very 
merry, but we want anatmosphere. A quarter 
of a century ago there was something in the 
English Christmas, and the festival in Germany 
had its poetic side. But we are too commer- 
cial on both sides of the water to-day, and 
gradually all the poetry has been swept away. 
It is only a matter of coin everywhere. Lite 
has resolved itself into one series of penny-in- 
the-slot boxes, and we drop in a comparative 
price, and we get anything we want. Ido not 
suppose there are ten children out of any twenty 
who believe in the old myth of Santa Claus. 
The new system of education has taken that 
out of their heads. The progressive element 
has changed all the poetry of life into prose, and 
very uninteresting reading at that. Dickens, 
who in his way was a poetic soul, and wrote 
with sentiment, even if some of it was tawdry, 
is one of the best of the writers on Christmas. 
We owe to him the Carol and the Stories and 
there isa Christmas in nearly all of his béoks, 
and although they are exaggerated still there 
is poetry in it all, and a bit of that sweet, 
childish simplicity that one meets also in the 
music of Hans und Gretel. 

No one reads Washington Irving now, and 
yet he is a classic and a master of English and 
style, and one of the last writers who may truly 
be called ** elegant ’’—what a misused word. 
He lived to surprise us with a love of English 


churches. The Christmas of to-day is left to 
our secretaries and to our stewards. I seldom 
choose Christmas presents myself. To every 


one, except my own friends, who may expect 
largesse, I give largesse. ‘They want money 
and nothing more. You would insult a 
modern servant by giving him clothes. These 
are the valet’s perquisites, and indeed when the 
winter or spring or summer or autumn over- 
hauling is done by Meadows, he has the distri- 
bution of certain suits. He may do what he 
choses with them, except sell them to dealers, 
That I have prohibited. I have attached a 
sentimental feeling to particular coats and waist- 
coats, and I do not want them worn, when I 
am through with them, by any, except the 
members of my household. 

But I cannot help regretting that along with 
the advanced spirit of the age has come this 
destruction of all our foolish myths, of all our 
ancient customs, There is heartburn in Christ- 
mas to many of us, but to-day I only regard it 
as a very unnecessary festival from a general 
point of view. As achurch feast it is another 
affair and you cannot rob the old story of its 
sentiment or its poetry. Renan and other men 
of his stamp have tried hard to do so, but even 
those of us who have few if any religious con- 
victions, always have a little tender spot for that 
legend—if you will call it a legend—of Bethle- 
hem. It represents so much that is pure and 
it comes into our sordid lives like an inspiration 
from another and a better world. 

My Christmas largesse amounts to so many 
thousands : Meadows and the steward bring the 
accounts and the sums are fixed to give to each 
one to whom an extra fee or ‘‘ present’’ or 
**box ’’ is due. Thus when it simply comes 
down to the matter of paying out so much, 
each year in these little sums, the old pleasure 
of selecting gifts has departed and nothing re- 
mains but the bare bones. Here we see the 
skeleton and the ruthless X-rays penetrate the 
hidden anatomy. _I try to keep up, however, 
some kind of spirit for these festivities among 
my people. I do not want the rising genera- 
tion to altogether forget the pleasing and cheer- 
tul old stories in which their parents and grand- 
parents pinned their faith. 1 have a Christmas 
tree for the tenantry and there are games and 
exercises and we—I and my guests—look at 
them and award the prizes. The house is not 





finished, so that I can only have a small party 
and the distribution will have to be in the barn. 
But a modern barn lends itself readily to every- 
thing. I have had a Thanksgiving dance, which 
Was quite a successful affair. I am near enough 
to town to have my guests return the same 
evening on a special train ; everything was very 
simple, that is,simple for these days, but, of 
course, it is simplicity which costs the most. 





the literature of gastronomics. Then when 
prizes are offered by newspapers, you see the 
most wonderful bill of fares. 

Four courses I regard as sufficient. It must 
be remembered that in these modern days one 
has a great deal of eating to do between mid- 
day and midnight. 

For the country in frosty weather where 
much exercise is taken, 1 go by the English 


FASHIONABLE OVERCOAT 


See text—The Well-Dressed Man 


I suppose you find me a tissue of contradic- 
tions. Once ina while people like sentiment, 
even in these days, if it has to have the ac- 
companiment of the latest Viennese or Hunga- 
rian band, terrapin and champagne. I wonder 
if we shall ever tire of these adjuncts to a proper 
enjoyment of life. I know not a few hostesses 
who are changing gradually the stereotyped 
ménus of dinners, serving some rather odd 
things, and who offer only a few dishes. In 
fact the old dinner, with its many courses, is 
relegated to the table d’hote, and it pops up in 
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principle, and the luncheon is always hearty, 
and game and meat pies are present on the 
board. But in town I follow the rule of the 
French déjeuner a la fourchette, and give daint- 
ier things. I have resolved on having an early 
dinner hour, and am old-fashioned enough to 
insist upon eight o'clock, and half-past seven 
on play nights. When I take a party to the 
play, however, it is much more jolly to dine at 
a restaurant and then to sup at another. One 
wants to see the people, and one wants to keep 
up the illusions of the evening. 


Now and then this winter I shall give enter- 
tainments on the principle of my barnyard 
dance. It does not, after all, differ from the 
ordinary run of dances, but the surroundings are 
slightly different. As for teas, I am of the 
opinion that a man should not give this class of 
entertainment. It has become obsolete in my 
set. It will do very well for débutantes, but 
your friends expect a man to do something 
more than to ask them to his chambers for a 
cup of tea and a few sandwiches and a bow! of 
punch. There are some bachelors who still 
continue the practice. If I were a man who 
had a small income, but a comfortable one, and 
lived in bachelor chambers or in an apartment 
where there was the domestic element necessary 
to prepare any meal, I should give breakfasts on 
Sundays, and occasionally a little dinner. I 
should have only a few people, but congenial 
souls. Otherwise I would have parties to the 
play and take my guests to the restaurants, I 
could not afford to give many of these affairs, but 
the few which I should hold should have all the 
signs of an entertainment which was absolutely 
correct. It is better to do something well, 
even if it depletes one’s purse, than to have the 
reputation of trying to get on with cheap en- 
tertaining. There is nothing which hurts a 
man so much as this hint of the bargain 
counter, 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


A RESUME OF WINTER STYLES—SACK COATS— 
OVERCOATS——W AISTCOATS — TROUSERS—— 


GLOVES——TIES——SHIRTS 


Ow that the winter's fashions for men 

N may be said to have been definitely 

established, perhaps a résumé will 

be of interest as showing the broad standards 
upon which the wardrobe is founded. 

Sack coats are cut rather short, and they 
may be either single- or double-breasted. The 
single-breasted jacket should be made either 
perfectly straight in front or with rather 
sharply-rounded edges and with a slight spring 
to the side seams. ‘The double-breasted 
jacket has a somewhat straighter back. Both 
have an outside breast pocket on the left side, 
and two or three buttons on the sieeves 
Waistcoats also may be either single- or doubie- 
breasted; the former, slightly to be preferred, 
are cut rather short and rather high at the 
neck and made with or without collar. The 
trousers are full over the hips and thighs and 
narrow toward the bottoms, but they should 
not be of an exaggerated peg-top shape. In 
cut and line they should be straight. Fancy 
colored waistcoats are not so much worn this 
season as heretofore and are never the best style 
with sack clothes. Generally speaking, 
materials are dark in color and of not striking 
mixtures, but there seems to be no one cloth 
pre-eminently in fashion. 


HATS AND SHIRTS 


In hats for town wear the derby is most used 
by smart men with sack clothes. Either a 
high silk or opera hat may be worn in the 
evening. Colored shirts with morning clothes 
are as popular as ever; the cuffs may be either 
square or sharply-rounded at the corners and 
the lines or stripes usually run vertically instead 
of across the material. This, however, is a 
detail which need not be closely followed, for 
some smart-looking shirts have lines running 
across, and others have minute spot figures. 
With lounging clothes and the dinner-jacket 
high-banded turn-over collars are worn; with 
more formal attire, such as the black morning 
coat, the frock or evening clothes, a straight 
or slightly poke-pointed standing collar is most 
correct. The turn-over collars are made with 
a narrow opening and they may be cut with 
square or sharply-rounded corners. With 
morning clothes the older style of winged col- 
lars is also more or less worn and if of good 
shape, is perfectly good style. 


TIES 

The tie just now most in vogue is 
the very narrow four-in-hand, known as 
the derby, although the bat wing with 


square or pointed ends, the butterfly, the 
long flowing scarf tied in a slender four-in-hand 
knot, and the once-folded ascot, all remain 
fashionable. Silk is the material used almost 
exclusively, and the prevailing tones are dark, 
black with self marking, dark green, blues or 
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black, with minute figures in white or color. 
All the shapes of bow ties, as well as the other 
styles, may be worn with sack or lounging 
clothes, but with a morning coat or frock the 
long ties are always best. The plain black bow 
for the dinner jacket may have square or 
pointed ends. The white evening tie may like 
wise be square or pointed. The pointed ends 
are perhaps more usually worn now, but both 
are common. For ordinary wear gold studs 
and link cuff buttons are the best. They may 
be used with every form of attire, but with 
evening dress small pearls are, of course, smart- 
est. Jewelry is sparingly used by the best 
dressed men, although a plain gold ring en- 
graved with the crest or coat of arms, and scarf- 
pin, if not too large and flashing are good style. 
Watch chains are not worn with evening 
clothes, and are little used at any time, but 
with morning dress are permissible. 


HOSIERY AND SHOES 


Hose of black or very dark blue lisle thread, 
with cloth in self or contrasting color, or with 
fine embroidered line or minute spot design are 
the best style. The various figured styles in 
stamped designs, and the bright and striking 
varieties of hose, whether stamped or embroid- 
ered, are common-looking and by no means 
smart. Boots for morning wear or day wear 
with any attire except a frock coat should be of 
calf, with buttons, and a rather heavy flat ex- 
tension sole. With a frock, patent or enam- 
eled boots of fair weight, buttoned, with kid 
uppers and flat soles are perhaps the best. 
Well polished calf boots are frequently worn 
with a frock coat, but those of patent or enam- 
eled leather are rather the more dressy, to 
use a shop expression, for receptions or after- 
noon calls, 


FROCK, MORNING AND DINNER COATS 


The frock coat itself may be either of the 
single- or double-breasted cut. The latter 1s of 
course the more usual, because the older style. 
The coat may be black or dark gray, and there 
is no change inits cut except that the skirts are 
a trifle shorter than they were last year. The 
single-breasted frock is usually full-faced, while 
the double is faced only to the buttonholes. 
With either a double-breasted white waistcoat, 
a waistcoat of the same material or a colored 
waistcoat may be worn. Which one looks best 
depends very much on a man’s individual build 
and style. 

The morning coat of black or dark gray cloth 
is still a smart garment. It is cut to hang well 
around to the front, and has tails of fair length. 
With a black coat dark gray striped worsted or 
cachemire trousers are worn, and these may be 
used with a gray coat, but with the latter one 
may also wear trousers of the same material. 
The black or plain gray morning coat is best 
without side pockets, but if one has a walking 
suit or morning coat suit of mixed material, the 
coat should have flapped side pockets, set just 
below the waist seam and extending well back. 

The dinner coat is cut rather short, much 
like the sack jacket now in vogue. ‘The collar 
is of the roll variety, full-faced with heavy silk 
and the pockets are usually of the ordinary type. 
Some of the newer dinner jackets of this season 
have been made with side pockets set vertically 
like those shown by the illustration in Vogue, 
of 1 November. Personally I believe the older 
style to be the better, and, as I have said, it is 
more usually worn, The trousers of the dinner 
coat suit are of the same material, and have 
narrow braiding down the outer seams, 


LONG-TAILED EVENING COATS 


There is no radical change in the cut of the 
long-tailed evening coat for this season, the only 
differences, if they may be so called, being in 
the shape of the collar, and in the slightly 
altered cut of the edges of the coat below the 
roll of the collar. The shape ot the lapels is 
somewhat like that of the rolled collar of the 
dinner jacket, but there is a narrow notch which 
gives points to the lapels, and they are rather 
low, slightly broader and more rounded than 
heretofore. The points of the lapels given by 
the notch do not extend more than the fraction 
of an inch beyond the lines of the collar, which 
is full, faced with silk to the edges. From the 


end of the lapels the edges of the coat are cut 
slightly back, and the bottom lines, which run 
back to the tails, are cut slightly up, so as to 
form an acute angle rather than a right angle. 
The tails, which are rather long, should be the 





least bit rounded at the bottom. The use of 
narrow braid around the collar, at the edges and 
pockets of the black waistcoat, seems to be a 
matter of individual choice. Soutache, or very 
narrow black braid, is perhaps rather more usual 
than the plain finish. It has, however, become 
so generally the fashion to wear only a white 
waistcoat with a long-tailed evening coat, that 
the question of braiding on the dark waistcoat is 
almost immaterial. The trousers, however, 
which are cut fairly full, should have narrow 
black braid on their outer seams. 
WAISTCOATS AND GLOVES 

White waistcoats to be worn with the long- 
tailed evening coat may be either single- or 
double-breasted, and may have bottom edges cut 
to form a continuous unbroken curve or points, 
Judged from the fashion point of view there is 
no choice, but as to looks the single-breasted 
style is usually the better; certainly it is so for 
stout men. 

Gloves for evening are of white kid with self- 
stitching and pearl buttons. The heavier grades 
are the smartest. For day wear heavy walking 
gloves of cape or deer skin in light tan shades 
with selt-stitching and bone buttone are the most 
in vogue. Light suéde gloves are no longer in 
fashion, but the heavy deer skin finished in a 
dark slate gray shade are more or less worn and 
for ordinary morning use, to business, etc., are 
desirable, because they do not soil quickly and 
they wear well. In sticks there is no one 
fashion distinct from any other. A man may 
make his own selection, bearing this only in 
mind: that simple ornamentation is the best 
style. 

MUFFLERS 

Silk squares or mufflers are worn with even- 
ing dress, and during the winter when the 
weather is severe and some protection from the 
cold is needed they may also be worn with 
morning clothes. ‘There is a large assortment 
from which to select ; some are in plain colors 
without design in black, dark blue, crimson, 
etc., others have figures in self or contrasting 
colors, and still others have lines or stripes of 
various widths, The dark color with self 
marking or minute spot designs are usually the 
best-looking ; some of these mufflers may be 
bought sixty inches in length, which is enough 
to cover the entire shirt front. The velvet pro- 
tectors, those of padded black satin and the 
various other folded and made-up mufflers are 
not smart or good style, being on a par with 
made-up ties, patent snap glove buttons and 
such other labor-saving devices, 


GOLF TROUSERS AND SWEATERS 


For golf, at this season, either knickerbock- 
ers or long medium-weight flannel trousers of 
the darker shades and sweaters are worn. 
With knickerbockers ribbed stockings of 
Scotch wool and golf gaiters are the usual 
thing Sweaters are often made to open at the 
neck, and gray just now seems to be the smart- 
est color. I have seen some made of a finely 
woven wool, which hung very loosely from 
the shoulders instead of clinging to the body, 
and which were extremely distin :tive and smart- 
looking. 


OVERCOATS 


I have now covered most of the usual and 
ordinary articles of attire, with the exception of 
overcoats, and they may be in so many shapes 
and styles that in a résumé of this kind detailed 
description is not possible. The horse show 
recently held at Madison Square Garden fur- 
nished a good opportunity for their study and 
gave an illustration of how great a difference 
there is in the making and finishing of even the 
same types of coats. They may be broadly 
classified under five headings, namely: long 
coats, short coats, those of medium length, 
loose coats and coats with a more or less well- 
defined waist line. Generally speaking, for all 
around wear long coats are this season somewhat 
the smartest. The covert, though making no 
claim to fashion, is still much worn as a morn- 
ing or business coat and put over a dinner coat 
in the evening. With it, of course, the derby 
is the proper hat; a high hat should never be 
worn. The covert should be rather loose, full 
in the back and at the bottom edge, so as to 
hang well away from the body. In length it 
should hang only an inch or two below the sack 
jacket. The seams may be either plain, double- 
stitched or strapped, and there should be no slits 
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or vents at the bottom. Around the cuffs of 
the sleeves there may be from four to six rows 
of stitching. There are side pockets with flaps, 
a small-change pocket if desired, and a breast- 
pocket without flap on the left-hand side. One 
sometimes sees covert coats with velvet collars 
and with lapels halt or full-faced with silk, but 
such things are wrong, and are rarely turned 
out by smart tailors. 

The covert is the shortest of all top coats, 
and next to it come the medium- length Chester- 
field and the various other styles of single- and 
doub!e-breasted box coats hanging to the knees 
or a fewinches below. This is the most com- 
mon length, but it has not the style, I think, 
of the long loose overcoats, or of the long coats 
with a marked waist line, such as the kernel 
and the newmarket. The raglan has become 
so common as to be no longer smart, except as 
a storm coat, although it is, of course, still 
worn by many well-dressed men. ‘The long 
loose Chesterfield is a good model for all-around 
wear, either with day or evening dress, and some 
of the yoke coats and semi-ulster styles are in 
vogue. 

Taken all in all the various fashions are 
diversified, so that a man may have a large range 
of choice and ir. most things consult only his 
individual preferences. 


THE ILLUSIRATION 


The illustration which accompanies this 
article shows a coat such as I have frequently 
described under the name of along Chesterfield, 
a designation, perhaps, not technically cor- 
rect, but as good as any other I can think 
of. The material is a smoke-gray of medium 
weight. I advise the vertical slit pockets, as 
it is inconvenient to have to unbutton the coat 
to get at the pockets of the trousers and under- 
coat, which may be done through the slits. 
These coats are often made without breast- 
pocket and without vent at the sides or back, 
but the breast pocket without flap and set as 
shown by the picture is proper, and I strongly 
advice a‘vent at the back or on the sides, about 
twenty inches in length, and made to button. 
Tue coat shown in the illustration, although it 
does not appear from the front view is supposed 
to have a back vent, the object of which is to 
prevent the material from clinging to the legs 
in walking. The sleeves may have narrow 
turned-hack cuffs if desired. This coat is 


equally good worn with a derby or high hat. 
How. 











| Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. ] 


Ach year numbers of worthless lotions, 
complexion foods and all varieties of arti- 
ficial aids to the toilette are put upon 

the market, and in the endeavor to en- 
chance their complexions, ill-advised women 
are constantly experimenting with preparations 
ruinous in their results. It is, therefore, of 
the highest importance to find articles which 
can be conscientiously recommended. Of 
course, the tundamental rules to be observed 
are to take plenty of exercise, to keep the sys- 
tem in as healthy a condition as possible, and 
to eat with moderation such food as can easily 
be digested. Added to this, sound restful sleep 
will be found greatly to freshen and improve 
the complexion ; the sleeping apartment should 
be well ventilated, and warm but light bed- 
clothing should be used. 

A soap which is of the most refined and 
agreeable possible, made by a famous French 
house, has proved so justly a favorite, that with 
greatest care a still more perfect soap has been 
manufactured on the same principle, delicately 
perfumed, and having the most soothing and 
refreshing results upon the skin. 

There are cases when its use in conjunction 
with warm water and a complexion brush, has 
been known to cure stubborn cases of rosina, or 
coarsening of the veins, where many other pre- 
parations had been tried without success. The 
price is 43 cents a case, and I know of no soap 
more entirely pure than this and can commend 
it as being thoroughly desirable. 

Among the most dread marks of middle age 
s a yellowish and wrinkled appearance of the 
throat, for this is one of the first and most un- 


mistakable signs of the loss of youth. ‘The 
epidermis of a lovely woman is like the leaf of 
ia delicate flower, and every precaution should be 
used to keep the freshness which renders it so 
charming. Therefore, it is necessary to em- 
ploy only the finest and most delicate prepara- 
tions. A species of collar is imported from 
France, where every possible detail of the 
toilette is the object of so much solicitude, 
which in a few applications of some twenty 
minutes each, has a remarkably beneficial result, 
rendering the throat smooth and white and re- 
storing in great measure its former firm and 
youthful appearance. It 1s often the case that 
quite young women injure the outline and skin 
of the throat by wearing too tight and high col- 
lars and stocks, In time this leaves an ugly 
brownish mark, which is very objectionable and 
impossible to remove with any of the simpler and 
less expensive preparations. The Colliers de 
Beauté, which I have just described, should re- 
move this mark in one or two applications, and 
a box containing seven of these collars may be 
had for $25. Each collar may be used several 
times, and as their beneficial qualities are not 
altered by the lapse of time, one box is often 
sufficient for several years. 

The season upon which we are now enter- 
ing with its many taxes upon one’s strength 
and vitality, its late hours, and absorbing round 
of social duties, is apt to leave many traces of 
fatigue upon the face. It is therefore urgent 
that we take means to aid nature as far as it be 
possible with intelligent and regular care, as her 
influence unaided would be too gentle to repair, 
as rapidly as might be desired, the ravages made 
by the tiresome routine of winter life. A 
very good means to accomplish this happy re- 
sult is to use in the bathing water every morn- 
ing a special French preparation recently im- 
ported, which is kept exclusively at one shop. 
It is put up in in tiny bags, and has the most 
wonderfully freshening, cleansing and rejuvenat- 
ing results. The skin loses at once its tired 
look, becomes more clear and soft, and hasa 
transparent and downy brilliancy usually seen in 
very young girls, which should be greatly 
prized. 

The influence of this excellent preparation is 
apparent throughout the day, and it can be 
used with absolutely satisfactory results, as it is 
made on scientific principles from vegetable 
substances most beneficial to the skin. For 
fifty of these sachets the price is $8. 

A very practical hair brush has recently been 
patented, the back of which is open between 
the rows of bristles. This has the advantage 
of extreme cleanliness, as the dandruff and dust 
so apt to accumulate at the ends of the bristles 
sifts through, leaving the brush always neat and 
dainty. These may be had in a prettily colored 
imitation tortoise shell for $2.50. 

Another useful article which although not 
entirely new, is not yet widely known, is a 
comb-cleaner. ‘These are made of long and 
very stiff bristles set in a flat round back, and 
are a very practical means of keeping one’s 
comb in the most desirable condition, with 
almost no trouble at all. Set in a silver top 
it makes rather an ornamental addition to 
the dressing table, and may be bought for very 
reasonable price of 95 cents. 

Silver tooth powder boxes, a pretty novelty, 
are an extremely convenient and ornamental 
toilette accessory for a traveler. The luxurious 
tendency of the day creates a demand for all such 
dainty contrivances. These little silver bottles 
come in cylinder shape with beveled sides. The 
screw top of répoussé silver encloses a cover 
with perforated centre, through which the 
powder can be shaken. It is entirely of silver, 
and costs $3.95. 

Oval cut glass soap boxes, finished with a 
heavy silver top ornamented in scro]l design are 
$2.25. 





La Parfumeuse, Importers, 945 Broadway, 
offer a complete line of Fancy and Toilette 
Articles from France and England, Atkinson, 
London. Only Grand Prix ever awarded Eng- 
lish Perfumery, Paris, 1900. Latest extract 
‘¢ Mousse-Diane”’ in cameo etui, also soaps and 
powders in silk boxes. Coudray, Hors Concours, 
Paris, 1900, have sent us most exquisite hand- 
painted and brocade boxes containing extracts, 
| soap powder, Eau de Toilette. Dorin’s Paris 
| latest novelty, perfumed pollissoir rouge. Low 
| prices, polite attention and goods not found 
| elsewhere. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 
NUMBER 93 


V Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 


6 DECEMBER, 1900 


This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


HE model is for a short jacket of kersey 
or melton, the collar to be faced with 


panne velvet inside the four rows of 
stitching, and the cuffs trimmed in the same 
way. The garment is tight-fitting at the back, 
and half loose in front, fastening under a fly ; 
on either side of the front is a small pocket 
with a flap. This jacket is also pretty trimmed 
with Persian lamb or caracule instead of velvet. 
To make the jacket requires two yards of 54- 
inch cloth and three quarters of a yard of 
velvet. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WiTH NOTHING A YEAR 


want to change the trimming, nothing 

could be prettier as a garniture than one 
beautiful full bloom pink rose, with a bud or 
two and foliage. The shape will decide where 
the rose is placed; if the toque is a low- 
crowned, put the rose in front on the brim, 
letting the foliage and buds trail partly on the 
brim and partly on the crown, toward the 
back. In trimming a hat, it is best to pin on 
the trimming, and try it on until the most be- 
coming angle is obtained. Sometimes a hat 
looks lovely in the hand, but when placed on 
the head, the trimming is found to be placed in 
an unbecoming manner. 


I you have a fur toque from last year, and 


A pretty touch for a white or pale-colored 
evening gown are two black velvet roses in a 
large size, one on the left of the bust and one 
at the waist line. In fact these large roses are 
used as a garniture on evening cloaks, hats and 
gowns. 

Boxes of available trimmings, which women 
with a small income should have, are frequently 
treasure-troves. That is, a box or trunk in 
which are kept the bits of lace, velvet, pieces 
of silk, ribbons, buttons, etc., which could be 
used on future gowns, but are not being used at 
present. In arranging this box the different 
articles should be together in separate boxes 
which fit inside the larger box. The laces 
should be cleaned if necessary, and wound on 
pieces of cardboard. The ribbons also rolled 
on cardboard, which smooths out the wrinkles. 
The velvets and silks are to be loosely folded. 
The furs should be put in sealed tar bags or 
sealed boxes. Now to go back to the original 
idea. If in this box you have a piece of short- 
haired fur, or an old muff which has become 
worn in places you can make it into pretty 
revers and cuffs or a narrow inner vest, by ap- 
plying cut pieces of rather heavy lace over the 
worn parts, and outlining them with gold 
thread. With Persian lamb caracule this effect 
of lace appliqué is extremely pretty. 


A lovely and effective portiére for a bed-room 
may be made by applying the flower design of 
cretonne to some solid colored material. Denim 
is a good and inexpensive fabric, but as the 
application of the flowers is a good deal of 
trouble we think it better to use a handsomer 
material, such as velour. In buying the cre- 
tonne select one with a large bold design of 
large flowers and leaves. These are cut out, 
and basted to the portiére, care being taken to 
arrange them in a graceful position, running up 
the curtain. After being well basted they are 
applied to the portiére with silk in long and 
short buttonhole stitch, the co'ors used match- 
ing the flowers and ‘leaves. The color of the 
cretonne selected should depend upon the room 
in which the hanging is to be used. Sofa pil- 
lows made in the same way are pretty, and they 
do mot take nearly as long to make. Bed 
spreads may be made in this style also by apply- 
ing the flowers of white or a color. 


A pretty model for a young girl’s dancing 
frock has a foundation of white silk, over which 
is white point d’esprit, trimmed with insertions 
of fine French lace and narrow ruches of white 


chiffon. The neck is cut in a shallow square, 
edged with three ruches of chiffon, finished at 
the corners with rosettes of chiffon. The bod- 
ice fastens up the back and is bloused in front ; 
around the bust line is an irregular insertion of 
lace. The sleeves are Abow length, finished 
with a band of insertion. The skirt is slightly 
fulled over the hip and edged at the bottom 
with a full, deep ruffle, finished with three 
rows of ruching and topped with a waved band 
of insertion and one ruche. If the girl is very 
tall and slender, another row of insertion and a 
ruche may be inset half-way between the lower 
one and the waist. There is a narrow belt of 
folded chiffon with knot and long ends, finished 
with a ruche fastened at the back. This gown 
may be successfully carried out in light colors 
also. 


Girls who are to spend the winter at the 
south will find a most useful garment to be a 
three-quarter cape, not too warm, but which is 








several pieces of crisp toast, cut in diamond 
shapes about three inches long. Spread this 
with the purée ; set in the oven for a few min- 
utes and serve hot. 

Marrons A 1a Cuantitty.—Take a pound 
of French chestnuts ; cut off the tops and cook 
them in boiling water until the shell and skin 
can be removed. When this is done, pass the 
chestnuts through a coarse wire sieve, and re- 
turn them toa clean saucepan with a gill of 
milk, well flavored with vanilla, and three 
ounces of sugar. Stir the chestnuts over the 
fire for a long time, till all the moisture is ab- 
sorbed. When perfectly firm and dry, rub the 
purée through a wire sieve. As it comes through 
take it up with a spoon, and arrange it in a cir- 
cle on the dish on which it is going to be served. 
When all has been passed through the sieve 
and the circle is completed, leave it to get quite 
cold, and at the time of serving pile up in 
the centre a half pint of whipped cream, slightly 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 93, PLAIN JACKET 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 93 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


light and effective for evening wear. A lovely 
model, combining beauty, lightness and all the 
warmth necessary, is made of all-over lace, 
pointed at the back, with shorter rounded 
fronts. The cape is lined with pink chiffon, 
cut in the exact shape of the lace, and then 
covered with six-inch frills of the chiffon its 
entire length. The Medici collar is made of 
pink roses on the outside, lined with quilled 
chiffon. Over the lowest frill, which shows 
below the edge of the cape, is a ruffle of lace 
which runs around the entire cape, which fas- 
tens at the throat with long chiffon scarfs. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Anarés A LA Ducnesse.—Pound and 
put through a sieve an eighth of a pound 
of salmon, a filleted anchovy, the yolk 

of a hard-boiled egg, and an ounce of butter. 
Mix thoroughly, and season with cayenne pep- 
per, and a small pinch of nutmeg. Have ready 





Correr Cream.—Put into a saucepan half a 
pint of milk or cream, quarter of a pint of very 
strong coffee, and the yolk of anegg. Bring 
to the boil and put on one side to get cold. Beat 
the yolk of an egg with one and one-half ounce 
of sugar, then add gradually the former mixture, 
the whites of the two eggs whisked to a stiff 
froth, and, lastly, not quite one-half ounce of 
dissolved gelatine which has been previously 
soaked in a little cold water. Pour at once 
into some little moulds, and turn out when 
set. 








Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 


date. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No. 2 Golf Cape, 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No, 7 Breakfast Jacket, 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 
No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers, 
No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 
No. 26 Lace Coat. 
Ne. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No. 28 Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No. 33 Child's Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No, 38 Girl's Coat. 
No, 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No, 45 Child's Afternoon Frock, 
Neo. 46 Dressing Sacque. 
No, 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
No. 48 Three Sleeves. 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No, 51 Yoke Night Gown. 
No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 
No. §§ Five-gored Skirt with tucked back, 
Ne. 56 Little Boy's Russian Suit, 
No, 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 
No. §8 Short Skirt. 
No §9 Nine-gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. $9. 
Ne. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero, 
No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 
No, 64 Collarless Eton, - 
§ Girl's Wash Frock, 
Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
Fancy Cape, 
Kimona Dressing Sack. 
Short Walking Skirt. 
Norfolk Jacket. 

. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with piaited founce, 
No. 74 Fancy Petticoat. 
No, 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
No. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 
No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
No. 78 Closed Drawers. 
No. 79 Flannel Shirt. 
No. 80 Tailor Skirt. 
No. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No, 80. 
No. 82 Short Petticoat. 
No. 83 Fancy Blouse. 
No 84 Skirt tor soft fabrics. 
No. 85 Tucked Shirt. 
No. 86 Little Boy's Coat. 
No. 87 Trimmed Skirt. 
No 88 Simple Silk Bodice. 
No. 89 Theatre Cape. 
No. 90 Plain Wrapper 
No. 91 Princess Skirt. 
No. 92 Full-Length Coat. 
No. 93 Plain Jacket 

THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 94 Breakfast Jacket 
CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides, the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York 


E/Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


NR PUNE FOG isa + onc cn nveed es 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This couvon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
acither name, initials, nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
Neentify the reply. 

{3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 3 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 1s sent with the question, 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tien. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1647. Models for Next Summer’s 
Gowns. To M. E. L.—Please suggest de- 
signs for summer costumes, as follows : 

(1) Which would be more becoming—a 
shirt waist suit, or a blouse suit (skirt and waist 
of the same goods) for a young woman who is 
stout. I have a very large bust, forty-five 
inches ; waist, twenty-seven inches, 

(2) Model for a dark lavender, lawn waist. 
The skirt has three small ruffles on the bottom 
with insertion down the front and two side 
gores? (3) Also how to make an écru ba- 
tiste? (4) What isthe next best lining fora 
drop skirt, when silk is too expensive, to wear 
with lawn and batiste ? 

(5) What is the most suitable and inexpen- 
sive lace to trim lawn batiste with? JI prefer a 
heavy lace. 

(6) My neck is short, and I like to wear 
my thin dresses open slightly ; is there any other 
way except making them surplicer 

It is difficult to advise now for next sum- 
mer’s wardrobe. ‘There are still many cool 
months in which sewing is a pleasure, and 
it would be advisable for you to wait until Feb- 
ruary or March. However, the best sugges- 
tions possible at present are given herewith. 
(1) As you are so stout, a blouse waist would 
be more becoming than a shirt. Shirts or 
blouses with skirts of the same were worn 
this summer, and they will probably be next 
season. (2) Make your lawn waist like pat- 
tern No. 83, a sketch cf which is on page 
xxviii of Vogue for 8 November, using 
lace to match the insertion on your skirt, or 
similar lace; two varieties are often used on the 
same gown at present. 

(3) An écru batiste would look pretty 
made over light blue lawn or taffeta like model 
6142 in Vogue of 1 November. The front 
could be of tucked or shirred white batiste with 
a St. Cecilia neck; that is, one without a 
collar, as you say your neck is short. (4) For 
summer gowns the best lining to use when silk 
is not possible is a good quality of lawn, 
made with a plaited ruffle like a silk skirt. 
For winter gowns a good quality of percaline 
with a plaited ruffle of silk exactly matching, 
looks well, especially in black. (5) Guipure 
is the best lace if you wish a heavy lace, as it 
comes in several qualities. Cheap lace is never 
advised, as it spoils the effect of a gown entirely. 
Use good lace and rip it off and use again, which 
makes it just as inexpensive in the end as a cheap 
lace. Light lace looks better on gowns of 
lawn or batiste. (6) Make your gowns with 
low round necks like centre figure on page 37 
Vogue, for 19 July. These collars are not be- 
coming to most women, but if you have a short 
neck perhaps they would look well on you. 


1648. A Question of Propriety. To 
J. M.—JIs it proper for one or more 
women to lunch or dine together at Sherry’s 
without even one man escort ? 

Two or more women muiy properly lunch 
or dine at Sherry’s, as it is an apartment 
hotel. The same would be correct at the Hol- 
land House or at the Waldorf, as all these are 
places where women live, and are also 
restaurants for the public. Two women can 
iunch together at any of the good restaurants 
with propriety, but it would not be good form 
for them to dine alone at a large restaurant, 
which is a restaurant only and nota hotel or 
apartment house also. 


1649. Long Overcoat.—To J. B. L. 
—Should my winter overcoat be made with a 
seam in the middle of the back or not? Please 
give length for a man of six feet. I suppose it 
should be long and loose. I prefer to set 


pockets straight and have them covered by 
flaps. What about a breast pocket? Should 
coat be slit up the back at bottom ; if so how 
many inches? Would it make any difference 
about this if the coat was made with seam down 
middle of back, or if the back were made in one 
piece? My questions were not covered in your 
answer to No. 1621. 

The long overcoat should be about fifty-four 
inches for a man of six feet, that 8, it should 
hang to within about five inches of the ankles. 
The slit pockets set vertically are rather better 
for this coat, as the slit enables the wearer to 
get at his inner pockets without unbuttoning 
the coat. The vertical pockets are also the 
more correct. You may have a breast pocket 
or not as you like. Rather advise having one 
without flap, set to follow the line of the lapel. 
These long coats are usually made with back in 
one piece and without vent. If you havea 
seam down the back you may have a vent, or 
even if the back is in one piece, but in the latter 
case advise having vents on the side seams about 
twenty inches in length, and made to button. 
The object of these vents is to prevent the ma- 
terial from clinging to the legs in walking. 
There is an illustration of the long coat in this 
issue, 


1650. Green Muslin. To Dym.— 
Will enclosed sample of silk muslin made up 
over white silk with a high neck and long- 
sleeved bodice be suitable for evening wear in 
southern hotel ? 

The muslin is extremely pretty, and it will 
turn out a lovely gown for the South this win- 
ter. Make it up over green taffeta ina slightly 
lighter shade than the muslin. If you have 
white silk use that, as it would look well over 
white also. Model 6104, in Vogte of 16 
August, would be pretty. Use Maltese lace, 
as this variety is cream color, and it combines 
beautifully with green. Have a belt of green 
panne velvet in a darker shade, with the 
new sash shown on lower figure of gown on 
page 304 of Vogue, 8 November, either with 
or without lace insertion. The collar and 
front to be of white mousseline de soie, the 
strappings of velvet to be omitted. 


1651. Cloth Skirt. Hip Reduction- 
To R. L. M.—(1) Please suggest for a blue 
cloth skirt, to be worn with odd waists ? 

(2) What can I do to reduce the size of 
my hips? Is there any corset made especially 
for large hips ? Would supporters worn directly 
on the sides of my corsets be of any benefit ? 

(1) We think pattern No. 80, illustrated 
in Vogue of 8 November, on page xxviii, 
would be an extremely good model for the blue 
cloth skirt, especially if you are inclined to be 
stout, and have large hips. 

(2) If you mean you wish to wear gowns to 
give you a slight appearance, choose the models 
in Vogue that are plain over the hips, and with 
straight up and down lines, such as No. 80. 
If you wish to actually reduce your hips, that is 
a matter for physician’s advisement. The 
responsibility of answering such a question can- 
not be undertaken in this column. The 
Woman Beautiful, a book on the develop- 
ment and preservation of woman’s health 
and beauty, would doubtless be of service to 
you. It has a long article on how to reduce 
flesh. There are special corsets made for wo- 
men with large hips, and if you will send to this 
office a self-addressed stamped envelope, the 
name and address of the corset maker will be 
sent you. It is best to wear the stocking-sup- 
porter in front of the corsets, as it then helps to 
give the straight front line so much desired at 
present. 


1652. Foulard Gowns in Winter— 
All-Over Lace Gown. To Edera.—I 
brought from Paris some beautiful gowns of 
lace-trimmed satin foulard which I have only 
worn a few times. Could I wear them this 
winter at the play or at a luncheon ? 

(2) Will all-over white (heavy) gowns be 
worn to receptions with fur tippet ? They told 
me they would in Paris. 

(1) It is proper to wear foulard gowns to 
the theatre or to luncheons, as light silks are 
worn all winter especially to the theatre in the 
evening. Cloth gowns or your lace one would 
perhaps be more correct for luncheons. Of 


course the lace gown would only be worn for 
large formal luncheons. 
(2) The all-over lace gown would be correct 





for receiving at home or for the theatre when a 
carriage is used. White lace costumes are 
seldom worn to afternoon receptions, gowns of 
cloth in light or dark shades and velvet gowns 
being more appropriate. 


1653. White Cloth Skirt. Gray 
Cape. Velvet Coat. To Margaret.— 
(1) How shall I make a white broadcloth 
skirt for evening wear ? 

(2) Also how to make a light gray cape for 
evening ? 

(3) I think of making a black velvet blouse 
coat. Suggest model and trimming. 

(1) How the skirt should be made depends 
upon your figure. If you are not tall or slight 
use model on left of page 275 Vogue, 1 No- 
vember, trimming it with narrow mink and 
plaiting of white silk. If you are slight use 
one otf the new gathered skirts (pattern 87 
would be pretty) in cloth, especially in white, 
as an evening skirt ought to be flaring and more 
elaborate than one desired for street wear. No. 
87 was published in Vogue, 25 October. 

(2) The light gray cape would look well 
like pattern No. 89 in Vogue, 8 November. 
Make it more elaborate by trimming, if desired. 
Model 6159 Vogue, 25 October, page 266, is 
also pretty. 

(3) The black velvet would look well 
made like second figure on page 298 Vogue, 8 
November, with collar and cuffs of fur, or ve.- 
vet with either Irish lace or embroidered velvet 
over it. 


1654. Gowns for Matron of Honor 
and Bridesmaids -at Evening Wed- 
dng. To M. M.—Please suggest suitable 
gown for a matron of honor at an evening 
church wedding when the bride wears a simple 
gown of white crépe de chine with veil of tulle, 
and the bridesmaids sheer white organdie over 
pastel-pink taffeta underdresses and black pic- 
ture hats. ‘The matron of honor is a young 
married woman, a sister of the bride. Please 
suggest a design for the bricesmaid’s dresses, 
especially something for belts or girdles. 

The matron of honor could suitably wear 
gown like left figure of page 301, Vogue, 8 
November, which would be most appropriate 
in pink or pale green. It is not too elaborate, 
and it has the new sash at the back. The 
same idea in sashes would be pretty for the 
bridesmaids, as it is new ; or perhaps model on 
right of page 291 would be prettier with sash 
of pink crépe de chine, with fringed ends. 
This gown is also pretty, and it could be made 
with long, tucked, unlined sleeves of organdie, 
and the skirt gathered at the top instead of 
being corded in three places. 


1655. Remodelling Black Velvet 
Bodice to be Worn with Crépe de 
Chine Skirt. To L.—Have a black velvet 
basque or bodice with satin sleeves. What 
skirt may be worn with it? The skirt I had 
was black satin, and now I have the satin cov- 
ered by crépe de chine. Could the satin sleeves 
be covered with crépe de chine to wear with this 
skirt ? 

It is not stated whether black velvet bodice 
is high or low. Advise cutting it low and tak- 
ing out the satin sleeves. Put in sleeves of 
crépe de chine, unlined, and tucked, or made 
plain and appliquéd with medallions or figures 
of white lace. Drape the décolletage with a 
narrow fichu of crépe de chine appliquéd on the 
edge with lace. In this way your velvet waist 
could be worn with the crépe de chine skirt 
If you wish to have the bodice high, have a 
shoulder yoke and collar of the crépe de chine 
appliquéd with lace, and jetted also, if you like. 
Edge the yoke with jet. 


1656. Use for Black Chantilly Fur 
Shoulder Cape. Visiting Gown. To 
Country.—(1) I have two yards of fine black 
Chantilly lace, forty-two inches wide. Could I 
use it over white on a collar for a box-plaited 
front and sides, using plain silk for the back 
breadths? Can you suggest a model ? 

(2) Will a fur cape, if seal and black mar- 
ten, with high collar and tails be worn this 
winter, or are they old style? It reaches about 
to the elbows. 

(3) Are boas becoming to a woman with a 
short neck who is five feet five inches, weigh- 
ing one hundred and fifty pounds ? 

(4) Please suggest a calling costume for such 
a woman who is forty years old and blonde. 
My figure is unusually good. 





(1) The black Chantilly lace could be used 
over white with good effect for an evening 
gown like the figurein Vogue of 22 November, 
using part of it for the front breadth and the 
rest forthe fichu. If you box-plaited the lace 
it would lose the effect over white as the pat- 
tern would not show. For the remainder of 
the gown use white faille or corded silk. 

(2) Fur capes in a short length, although 
not fashionable, are still worn to some extent. 
Advise using the cape for trimming a suit, 
Make of it revers, high collar and cuffs, and a 
muff if you have enough. The tails could be 
used on a neckpiece. In Vogue have been 
published several models for neck scarfs, etc. 

(3) If the neck scarfs fit well and are not 
too high, they look well even on women with 
short necks. In Paris they have neck arrange- 
ments which are in front only, not ‘going 
around the neck, ‘These can, of course, be 
made to order here. They consist of a bow 
with long ends of plaited chiffon, chenille, etc, 
Fur could be arranged in the same way, but 
would, of course, not be worn as the neck- 
pieces are. 

(4) Model on right figure of page 303 in 
Vogue of 8 November would be pretty for a 
reception gown, or a cloth gown trimmed with 
the fur of your cape like upper model on page 
298 Vogue, 8 November, or like the velvet 
gowns in Vogue of 15 November, would 
look well. Advise making the gown of satin- 
faced cloth or velvet, and having the top of the 
skirt tight-fitting, not gathered or plaited as 
many of the new models are. 


1657. Card Etiquette. To Marion. 
—At a reception where the mother, a married 
daughter and her husband, a son and his wife 
(a bride for whom the reception is given) and 
two daughters are on the reception committee, 
how many cards should a guest leave ? 

In New York it is not the custom for a 
whole family to receive. In a case such as you 
mention the mother and the bride would re- 
ceive, other members of the family merely at- 
tending in reception dress and assisting by walk- 
ing through the rooms and entertaining the 
guests. Their names would not appear on the 
invitations, nor would one leave cards for them. 
In this instance the guest should leare a card 
for each household, to wit: one for the mother 
and daughters, one for the married daughter 
and one for the son’s wife. If you are married 
you leave one of your husband’s cards for each 
family also. As a rule, the guest does not 
leave cards on the women who assist in receiv- 
ing, only on the hostess and the women in 
whose honor the reception is being held. 


1658. Remodelling Lace Gown. 
To A. B.—How shall I remodel an evening 
gown of heavy écru lace over yellow poplin? 
The skirt is tight-fitting over the hips and 
back, the overskirt reaches to within five inches 
ofthe bottom. I am tall, measure forty inch 
bust and twenty-three waist. 

Remodel the lace evening gown on the lines 
of the lower figure on page 323 Vogue, 15 No- 
vember, leaving the lace skirt tight about the 
hips, and put a flounce of spangled mousseline 
de soie at the bottom to make it long enough. 
The bodice make of lace intermingled with 
spangled mousseline, with shoulder straps and 
belt of apple-green panne velvet. Make the 
gown over either cream-white silk or pale 
green satin. 





Every morning the attendants of the Empress 
Josephine brought her a silver bowl containing 
fresh violets crushed in boiling milk. This 
preserved the Queen’s exquisite complexion and 
has become a byword in hygienic lore. To- 
day the twentieth century élégantes are using 
the celebrated cosmetics of Dr. Dys, delicious 
as they are pure. They are made from flowers, 
and the woman who includes them in her 
‘¢ grooming ’’ is constantly fresh and dainty. 
Dark beauties wash their faces in a preparation 
of roses, and blondes buy English hawthorn blos- 
soms. An unguent looks and smells like 
magnolia, lip salve is made from violets, and 
soap from fresh cream. For wrinkles there 
are magical erasers, derived from the pollen of 
exotic plants. These are all worth the price, 
for they cleanse and beautify as the cheap and 
dangerous cosmetics of universal origin never do. 
All Dr. Dys’ preparations may be had only at 
V. Darsy’s, 129 E. 26th Street, New York. 
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The above illustration accurately represents one 
of our New Fancy Plaitings which may be used 
with good eftect on bodice, sleeves and skirt. This 
design can be had only trom 


Wendel, Chornton 
& Johnston 


Dainty novelties in Fancy Plaitings for fine 

custom trade. 
Manufacturers of All the Newest Models. 

Dressmakers’ Specialties, Plaiting Machinery, etc. 

Pinking Machines for Dressmakers and home 
use. With two styles of cutters, $4.00. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 
22 West 220 Street, Mew Pork. 
@ver Alice Mapnard. 








The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
52 West 21st Street 


Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Our goods are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, Finish 
and Workmanship. 











in Shape... 


WITH 


Leadam’s Shoe Trees 


They keep your shoes as they were when new, and 
make them comfortable and longer wearing. 


Keep Your Shoes 


Before Tree 
is Inserted 








giving the smart, flat, custom-made appearance de- 

manded by good form; light in weight and adjustable 

to all your shoes. Wet or damp shoes cannot shrivel 

up in drying when Leadam’s Trees are used. To 

be had of your shoe dealer in any size and style for men, 

women, and children, or sent, prepaid, for $1.25. 
Give size and style of shoe. 


Always demand LEADAM’S TREES. Sub- 


stitutes are worthless. 


LIONEL H. LEADAM, f2,."yulstreet 
Pamphilets on the care of shoes free. Every tree stamped 
“6 The Leadam Shoe Tree,’’ Pat. March 37st, 1899. 








Cleanses, Refreshes, Invigorates 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is pure, emollient, thoroughly cleansing and hy- 


gienic. It purifies the pores, makes the skin soft, 


smooth and elastic, and improves the complexion. 


The Standard Toilet Requisite 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, New York 


Vogue publishes more smart fashions than any 


other periodical. 


They | 
prevent wrinkling and toeing up, and are the on/y trees | 


fs Imperial 


HAIR REGENERATOR 
The Standard Hair Coloring 
for Gray or Bleached Hair 

Application Parlors 

and Salesrooms 


22 West 23d Street 
NO BRANCHES 

Any shade, from BLACK to 

BLOND, produced. Colors are 

durable and unaffected by baths or 

SHAMPOOING ; permits curling, 

and makes the hair soft and glossy. 


Applied by SKILLED ATTENDANTS. 
assured, Sample of your hair colored free. 
Correspondence and interviews CONFIDENTIAL 





Privacy 


S M PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


=. 
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@ Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Compiexions. 


Remove all Pimples, Blotches, 

bay ©=Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 

ty ©4and allimperfections of theskin. Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 

~ fresh, healthfulcomplexion. Have received 

— the un lified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 

S Jr., MD. in U. 8. Health Reports. 

M Price S50c.each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 


[ASK YOUR. 
DEALER 


AMERICA’S 
FAMOUS 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


EVENING SLIPPERS 

With commencement of the 
winter’s dances close at hand, one 
necessarily begins to think of the 
proper furnishings for these func- 
tions. Evening footwear must 
now receive consideration. 

Women who wish to make 
their selections from a varied as- 
sortment of shapes and styles with 
the assurance that like ones will 
not be displayed in other shoe 
stores, may be suited here. 

Our stock has never been so 


| complete as it is this season. 


Men may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their shoes, slip- 
pers or ties purchased here are 
correct. 


ARNOLD SHOES 
Mark the fashions in footwear. His 
custom being among the best dressed 
persons of the city, it is mecessary 
that Arnold shoes be better than 
those found elsewhere. The prices 
are not higher than the better shoes 
of the so-called cheaper houses. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 
240 Fifth Avenue 








LATEST 
Pansy [lodel 


STRAIGHT FRONT 
FOR 


FALL 1900 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The PANSY CORSET Co. 
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{Notrs. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention.] 


TALES FOR CHRISTMAS 


AND OTHER SEASONS, BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


TRANSLATED BY MYRTA L. JONES. LITTLE, 


BROWN AND COMPANY 


O lite is too humble, no experience too 
N lowly or too commonplace to put it 
beyond the sympathy of Coppée, 
whose insight and sentiment, reinforced by ex- 
quisite literary style, invest the most barren and 
usual of human experiences with charm and 
dignity. Of the ten stories that make up the 
volume half concern the approaching season of 
good-will, and from one of these will excerpts 
be made—not that the other tales are in any 
way inferior. Their very titles suggest their 
quality : The Poet and the Courtesan—a study 
of latent good; The Dressing-Maid—the 
tragedy of over-maturity ; The Pillar of the 
Cafe—a contribution to the literature of why 
men shun their own firesides in the evening ; 
The Commendable Crime—a dramatic story of 
justifiable homicide; The Hand-Organ— 
though a prosaic instrument, still has it power 
to disturb by bringing back the ghosts of days 
that are no more. 

The first story, The Lost Child, tells of a 
man of the people who, by energy and ability, 
achieved wealth, and a beautiful, refined 
girl-wife who lived but a year, leaving a son 
who, at the time the story opens, is four years 
of age. The father, M. Godefroy, being a 
money-making machine mainly, and, conse- 
quently, a man of vast affairs, has but scant 
leisure to bestow upon his offspring. He is, 
however, methodical in all things, and he never 
omits giving the child a daily audience at the 
close of his breakfast. At ten o’clock M. 
Godefroy went into his dining-room : 


‘*¢ It wassumptuous. One might have stocked 
the treasure vaults of a cathedral with the mas- 
sive silver which encumbered its chests and 
sideboards. Now, in spite of a copious dose 
of bicarbonate of soda, M. Godefroy’s pyrosis 
was but slightly calmed, and the financier had 
ordered a dyspeptic’s breakfast. In the midst 
of all this luxury of table appointments, in a 
room whose decorations celebrated a feast of 
revelry, under the impassive eye of a butler 
whose wages were two hundred louis a month, 
and who with the help of his marketing money 
increased them to twice that amount, M. 
Godefroy, with a pitiful air, ate only a couple 
of eggs and a bite of acutlet. The moneyed 
man was dallying with his dessert—almost 
nothing, I assure you, merely a small bit of 
Roquefort—when a door opened, and suddenly 
Raoul, his young four-year-old son, entered the 
dining-room, led by his German nurse. He 
was graceful and lovely, although he looked 
rather delicate in his costume of blue velvet, 
his paleness hightened by an enormous felt hat 
with white plumes. 

“* He made this brief appearance every day, 
and exactly a quarter before eleven, while the 
coupé was waiting at the door and the fiery 
chestnut steed—sold to M. Godefroy, by means 
of the kindly offices of his coachman, for a 
thousand francs more than he was worth— 
pawed with impatience the paving-stones of the 
court. The illustrious money-maker devoted 
himself to his child from ten forty-five until 
eleven o'clock, neither more nor less. He had 
just a quarter of an hour to dedicate to paternal 
feeling. Not that he did not love his son ; he 
adored him in his way. But business is busi- 
ness, you see. 

‘¢The baby cut his first teeth on a gold 
rattle and was brought up like a dauphin. His 
father, overburdened with work, overflowing 
with business, could devote to him only fifteen 
minutes a day—as he did this morning while 
he ate his Roquefort—and the rest of the time 
the child was left to servants. 

*¢ © Good-morning, Raoul.’ 

** © Good-morning, papa.’ 

‘¢ Then M. Godefroy, having thrown down 
his napkin, would install Raoul upon his left 
knee, take in his own big paw the little hand 


of the child and kiss it many times, forgetting, 
on my honor, the rise of twenty-five centimes 
on three per cents, the green tables and the 
capacious inkstands in whose presence it would 
so soon be necessary to consult upon the great 
question of interest on investments ; forgetting 
even the afternoon and his vote for or against 
the ministry according as he should obtain, in 
favor of his rotten borough, one under-sheriff’s 
place, two for teachers, three for game-keepers, 
four for tobacconists, and a pension for the 
cousin-german of a victim of the second of 
December. 

«6 ¢ Papa, to-morrow’s Christmas ; will there 
be something in my shoe?’ asked Raoul sud- 
denly in his childish lisp. 

‘‘ The father, after a ‘ Yes, if you have 
been good’ that was surprising in this free- 
thinking deputy, who in the Chamber received 
with an energetic * Very good ’ all anti-clerical 
propositions, made a note in the best corner of 
his brain to the effect that he must buy some 
playthings.”’ 


* & * 


At the close of the busy day the father, sud- 
denly remembering his promise to his little son, 
drove to a toy shop : 


‘¢ There he bought and had brought out to 
his carriage a fantastic horse of hollow wood, 
mounted on wheels, with a crank in each ear ; 
a box of leaden soldiers who resembled one an- 
other as strongly as the grenadiers of that Rus- 
sian regiment in the time of Paul the First, 
who all had black hair and retroussé noses ; in 
addition to these there were a lot of other 
showy and magnificent playthings. Then, as 
he drove home, softly sinking in the cushions 
of his well-balanced carriage, the rich man, who 
after all had the feelings of a father, began to 
think with pride of his son. 

‘* The child would grow, would receive the 
education of a prince, would be one, parbleu ! 
now that, thanks to the victory of 89, there 
is no longer any aristocracy but that of money, 
and Raoul would some day have twenty, twenty- 
five, who knows but thirty millions of his own. 
If his father, a real provincial and son of a 
worthless dyer of embossed paper ; if his father, 
who used to dine in the Latin Quarter for 
twenty-two sous, thinking every evening as he 
put on his white necktie that he had the look 
of a newly married man ; if this father, in 
spite of his origin, had been able to accumulate 
an immense fortune, to become a part of the 
government under republican rule and to obtain 
in marriage a young woman one of whose an- 
cestors died at Marignan—to what might not 
Raoul aspire with his luxurious childhood ; 
Raoul, with his blood refined through mater- 
nal atavism ; Raoul, whose intelligence would 
be cultivated like a rare flower, who was learn- 
ing foreign tongues from his very cradle, who 
next year would mount his pony ; Raoul, who 
would some day obtain the right to connect 
with his own name that of his mother and be 
called Godefroy de Neufontaine, Godefroy be- 
coming the first name? And what a name-— 
royal, breathing of the Crusades and of the 
Middle Ages! With his millions, what a 
future, what acareer! And so this democrat 
—there is more than one like him—was 
naively imagining a restored monarchy (every- 
thing happens in France), and actually saw his 
Raoul—no, his Godefroy de Neufontaine— 
married in the Faubourg, well received at court, 
then, who knows, quite near to the throne, 
with a chamberlain’s key perhaps, and a brand- 
new coat-of-arms on his silver and on the pan- 
els of his carriage. Oh, folly, folly! Such 
was the dream of this wealthy parvenu as he 
rode home in his carriage filled with Christmas 
presents ; and he did not once remember, alas ! 
that that day is kept in memory of a very poor 
little child, the son of a strolling pair—a child 
born in a stable where his parents had been 
sheltered out of charity. 

‘¢ But the coachman was stopping at the 
door, and as he walked up his steps M. Gode- 
froy was thinking that he had barely time to 
dress for the evening, when he saw all his serv- 
ants grouped in the vestibule before him with a 
look of consternation on their faces, and 
crouched on a bench in onecorner was the 
German girl, who gave a little shriek when she 
saw him and covered her tear-stained face with 
her two hands. M. Godefroy saw that some 
misfortune awaited him. 


** € What does this mean ? 
pened ?” 

** Charles, the valet—although he was a 
rogue of the worst sort—looked at his master 
with pitying eyes and stammered in distress : 

*¢ ¢ Monsieur Raoul ’ 

66 © My son?’ 

**¢Lost, sir! This stupid German girl ! 
Lost since four o’clock this afternoon !” 

** The father staggered back like a soldier 
struck bya ball, and the German girl threw 
herself at his feet, crying wildly, ‘ Forgive 
me ! forgive me!” and all the men-servants 
talked at once.”” 


What has hap- 





* * * 


The distracted father again enters the car- 
riage to make his way to the Prefecture : 


** What irony! The carriage is filled with 
glittering toys; each gas-jet, each brightly 
lighted shop they pass, makes them sparkle. 
Remember that this is the children’s day, in 
memory of the Divine Child whom the Magi 
and the shepherds, guided by a star, came to 
adore. 

‘*¢My Raoul, my son! Where is my 
son?’ repeated the father in a torment of 
agony, clinching his hands in the cushions. 
Of what avail now are titles, honors, millions, 
to this rich man, this important personage ? 
He has but one idea, like a nail of fire there 
between his two eyebrows, in his sorrowing, 
burning brain—‘ My child! Where is my 
child!’ ”’ 


x * * 


Later, when through the aid of the Prefec- 
ture it is discovered that the child has been 
taken care of by a huckster on the other side 
of Paris, who duly reported him to the proper 
authorities, the great M. Godefroy thanks the 
Prefect effusively, ‘* goes down the stairs in 
great haste, steps into his carriage, and at that 
moment, if the huckster had been there, he 
would have fallen upon his neck. Yes, M. 
Godefroy, President of the Comptoir, général 
de Crédit, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, officer of the Legion of Honor, etc., 
would have embraced this plebeian! Tell me 
now, was there or was there not something in 
this capitalist besides vanity and the craze for 
gold? Never until this moment had he 
recognized to what a degree he loved his son. 

‘*The whip, coachman! The man vou 
are driving this cold Christmas eve no longer 
thinks of piling up millions upon millions for 
his boy, of educating him like a young noble- 
man, of helping him on in the world; there 
is no danger that he will ever again be left in 
the hands of paid servants. In the future M. 
Godefroy will even be capable of neglecting his 
own business and that of France—which will 
get on somehow or other—in order to pay more 
serious attention to his little son. He will 
send to Andelys for his father’s sister, the old 
aunt who has remained half peasant and of 
whom he has been foolish enough to feel 
ashamed. She will shock the whole pack of 
servants with her Norman accent and her linen 
caps. But she will look after her grand- 
nephew, good woman that she is ! *” 


* * * 


That is not the end of the story, but it makes 
a pretty Christmas tale as it stands, and enough 
of it is given to indicate the ethical quality of 
the author’s sentiment and the beauty of his 
diction for those who have yet to make the 
acquaintance of this most artistic of authors. 
Those who are already familiar with Coppée, 
both in the original and in translation, are as- 
sured that nothing more characteristic of the 
author has ever been published than the stories 
contained in this collection. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Miser Morgan, by W. E. Norris : Drexel 
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David Harum, Illustrated Edition, by Ed- 
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ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


EMPRESS OCTAVIA: A Romance op 
By WILHELM Wat. 


TRANSLATED BY Mary J. Sarrorp, 


THE ReiGN or NERo. 
LOTH. 
Litt.ie, Brown anp ComPANny. 


He avowed intention of the author js 

J to portray a pure love at a court 
where the most abandoned profligacy 

was the rule. The parties to this roman. 
tic attachment are Octavia, the neglected 
wife of the brutalized Nero, and Metellus, 
a poor young sculptor, who comes up to Rome 
to make his fortune. The young artist's 
advent into the city is sufficiently drama- 
tic. Not many hours had he been in the Im- 
perial City when he came at night upon a band 
of aristocratic debauchées in masquerade who 
amused themselves by pounding upon the doors 
of private houses and tossing up in blankets any 
luckless citizens found upon the highway. Me- 
tellus had the ill-luck to attract the attention of 
some of the brawlers, and a sharp encounter re- 
sulted. The men were dressed in imitation of 
the gods, and unknowing to him, Metellus, in 
giving Apollo a vigorous drubbing, was admin- 
istering punishment to Nero. The prowess and 
the comeliness of Metellus suggested to Pe- 
troneous, who was masquerading as Neptune, 
that he might be made the instrument of 
Octavia’s downfall. The unsuspecting sculptor 
is commanded to take up his residence at 
court and accept Octavia as a sitter, and he, not 
suspecting the pit digged for him and for her, 
goes cheerfully to his doom. The story re- 
produces the tastes, sentiments, customs and 
experiences of the latter days of the Roman 
Empire, especial emphasis being laid upon the 
immorality and cruelty that were characteristic 
of the wealthier classes. Why the loves of 
Metellus and Octavia are called pure it is diffi- 
cult to understand. The sentiment that dis- 
turbed the two was the usual commonplace 
romantic affection which in this instance was 
felt by a young man for a married woman, a feel- 
ing this wife of another woman reciprocated. 
In spite of the advice of friends, neither of the 
lovers tried to hold in check dishonorable feel- 
ings, but they both jeopardized and in the end 
lost all, because they turned a deat ear to friendly 
counsels, insulting those who would have saved 
them. The mere fact of Octavia and Metellus 
being disgusted with the licentiousness that 
polluted the atmosphere in which they lived 
did not make their unlawful love pure as the 
author maintains. However, difference of opin- 
ion on this point does not affect interest in 
the narrative, which is an unusually well told 
story in which famous personages are really 
made to live again. This period of Roman 
history has supplied the motive for several well- 
written and ably-constructed romances during 
the last two or three years, brit in spite of hav- 
ing chosen a somewhat hackneyed subject, the 
author of Empress Octavia has handled her 
material with such marked ability as to give it 
an original flavor. Her charm of diction has 
had just treatment at the hands of the translater 


THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED IN THE 
COLONY OF VIRGINIA, 1622. Bi 
Maup Wivper Goopwin. Littie, Brows 
& Co. 


The colonial romance seems destined to 
flourish, and the long neglected shores of the 
glittering Chesapeake Bay again are chosen for 
the stage setting of an historical tale. Virginia 
and Maryland are rich in associations and his- 
tory, and it is not astonishing that the attention 
of the novelist is attracted thither. The Head 
of a Hundred challenges comparison with Miss 
Johnston’s popular To Have and to Hold, a 
the heroes distinguish themselves in the Indian 
uprising. The heroine of this new novel comes 
to Virginia to escape a marriage with a noble- 
man selected by her father. Several historical 
characters appear, notably John Rolfe and John 
Pory. 


Readers of Vogue inquiring names 0 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 
date. 
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(Continued from page vii) 

King particularly enjoyed the entertainment. 
« Then, sir,”’ said Nell, ‘*to show that you 
do not speak like a courtier. I hope that you 
will make the performers a handsome present.”’ 
The King replied he had no money about him, 
and asked Duke if he had any. ‘I believe 
not above a guinea or two,’’ answered the 
Duke. Merry Mrs. Nell, turning to the 
people about her and making bold with King’s 
favorite expression, said, ‘* Odds fish! what 
company am I got into ?”’ 


HER KINDLINESS 


Many stories are told of Nelly’s generosity, 
one of the paying of a debt of a worthy clergy- 
man, whom she met as he was being hurried 
to prison for debt. But her best known and 
her most worthy charity was the influence she 
used with the King, to persuade him to found 
a hospital for the crippled and disabled soldiers, 
home from the wars. This resulted in the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, the first stone of 
which was laid by the King, and stands as a 
monument to her tender sympathies for those 
more unfortunate than herself. 

Three books were dedicated te Nell Gwynn 
and in the preface of one, the author says 
‘¢ Besides all the charm and attractions and 
power of your sex, you have beauties peculiar 
to yourself; an eternal sweetness, youth and 
air which never dwelt in any face but yours, 
you never appear but you glad the hearts of all 
that have the happy fortune to see you, as if 
you were made on purpose to put the whole 
world into good humour.”’ 


HER SON’S GOOD FORTUNE 


In 1680 her first troubles began, in the 
death of her second son James Lord Beauclerk, 
and later her good friends, Hart and Lacy, the 
actors, Her first son had been created Earl of 
Burford, and eight days after the death of the 
Earl of St. Albans, it was the joy of Nell to 
see her oldest boy created Earl of Se. Albans, 
and appointed to the then lucrative position of 
Master Falconer of England. Nell lived to see 
him betrothed by the King to the heiress of 
Veres, daughter of twentieth Earl of Oxford, 
and one of the Kneller Beauties, still so attract- 
ive at Hampton Court. She was the greatest 
heiress of the three kingdoms. 


THE KING DIES 


In 1685 the King died, and the belief was 

not without strong evidence that he was pois- 
oned. It is said that on his death bed he be- 
sought and charged his brother, the Duke of 
York, ‘* Not to let poor Nelly starve,’’ and 
in so thoughtless and reckless a man and sover- 
ign, this saying was counted much in his favor. 
Nelly was to have received a peerage for her- 
self, and title chosen was Countess of Green- 
wich. During the King’s life she paid £4,520 
for the beautiful string of pearls she wears in 
some of her portraits. Immediately after his 
death she found herself in great straits, and 
although the apprentices would gladly have 
waited, their masters were urgent for settle- 
ment, and Nell was outlawed for debt. And 
now King James, hearing of her strait, and 
m'nitul of his brother’s dying request, com- 
manded that her debts be paid. He settled on 
Mrs. Gwynn and her heirs Bestwood Park, 
which was in the county of Nottingham, and 
an appurtenance to the Crown, eagerly sought 
for by royal favorites. It is much to the credit 
of Nelly that to the last she remained Protest- 
ant, though King James was her patron, and 
was trying to reconcile the State to the Church 
of Rome. 
_ According to certain bills which have been 
found, it is thought that Nelly’s mother lived 
with her in the days of her prosperity, and it is 
well known that she gave her a very hand- 
some funeral. Her father, it is said, died in 
prison, and it is said that Nelly ‘‘ gloried”’ in 
relieving the wants of the poorer prisoners. 
In her thirty-eighth year she was taken very 
ill and made her will, which was characteristic 
of her. Providing first for St. Albans, her 
‘dear son,’ and then for several charitable 
objects. One was that his Grace of St. Albans 
was to lay out twenty pounds yearly every 
Christmas, for the releasing of poor debtors out 
of prison. She also wished to be buried in St. 
Martins in the fielc, and to have Dr. Tenison, 
who had been most kind to her, preach her 
funeral sermon. 


HER DEATH 


Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn died in November 1687 
in her thirty-eighth year. Every wish was 
carried out by St. Albans, and good Dr. Teni- 
son preached her funeral sermon. It was bold in 
the doctor, as he did not escape without censure. 
Later he was to be appointed to the see of 
Lincoln, when some one in authority made 
this sermon a reason to Queen Mary for non- 
appointment. But the daughter of King 
James, who had her own channels of informa- 
tion, said, ‘*I have heard as much, and this is 
a sign that the poor unfortunate woman died 
penitent, for if I have read a man’s heart 
through his looks, had she not made a truly 
pious end, the doctor could never have been 
induced to speak well of her.” Tenison ob- 
tained the see and afterward was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘ 

Not a story is told of Nelly, says a bio- 
grapher, in common chap-book or jest-book, 
published while her memory was yet fresh 
among children to whose fathers and mothers 
she was known, but what evinces either harm- 
less humor or a sympathising heart. 

King James continued the pension to St. 
Albans, and the month in which his mother 
died gave him the colonelcy of a regiment of 
horse, from which Lord Scarsdale had been 
dismissed, While still young he distinguished 
himself at siege of Belgrade, and later won 
title of Knight of the Garter. 

Cibbers’ defense says much to her credit: 
‘¢ If the common fame of her may be believed, 
which in my memory was not doubted, she 
had less to be laid to her charge than any of 
those other ladies who were in the same state of 
preferment. She never meddled in matters of 
any serious moment, or was tool of working 
politicians ; never broke into those amorous in- 
fidelities which others are accused of, but was 
as visibly distinguished by her particular personal 
inclination for the King as her rivals were by 
their titles and grandeur.’’ 


GWYNN PORTRAITS 


There are very many pictures of Nell Gwynn 
in existence, several of which bear the authentic 
stamp, but there are also many imitations. 
She sat to the most famous artists of her age— 
Sir Peter Lely, Cooper and Gascar. An un- 
finished portrait of her by Sir Peter Lely was 
sold at his sale for £25 to Mr. Hugh May. 
There are few heads of her time that make a 
more profitable trade among dealers One of 
the rarest, painted by Sir Peter, is catalogued as 
No. 306 of King James collection. It rep- 
resents Madame Gwynn as a Cupid, holding a 
bow, and, it is said, is similar to the standing 
figure to right of centre, without the dress. 
This odd picture is concealed by a sliding panel. 
A unique print of this, which is now in the 
British Museum, cost Mr. Burney, the original 
owner, the sum of £39, 18s. 

It is said that Mr. Beale, the painter, saw a 
half-length portrait of Nelly with the lamb at 
Bap. May’s lodgings at Whitehall in 1677. 
At the present day outside of a too grave and 
thoughtful picture at Hampton Court, there is 
no portrait of Nelly in any royal collection. 

It is stated on good authority that for years a 
celebrated picture of Madame Gwynn hung at 
Windsor, but was removed. When Mr. 
Murphy, a celebrated engraver during Queen 
Charlotte’s time, was busy making the exquis- 
ite engravings for his collection of the Beauties 
of Windsor, he ventured to ask Queen Char- 
lotte if she recalled the famous picture that used 
to hang at Windsor. The queen replied that 
‘¢ assuredly, while she had been at Windsor 
there had been no Nell Gwynn there.’’ How- 
ever, she wished both Nell Gwynn’s portrait, 
and that of the Duchess of Portsmouth, to be 
included in the collection. The famous daugh- 
ter of Mr. Murphy, Mrs. Jameson, edited and 
completed this work, and the portrait chosen to 
represent Nelly is the one with the lamb jto 
left of centre. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful, and the engraving by George Wright on 
India paper brings about twenty-five dollars, 
The lamb conveys no special significance ex- 
cept that Sir Peter Lely often associated it with 
Nelly in her pictures. This portrait is in the 
Marshall Grosvenor collection, and once be- 
longed to the St. Albans family. There is a 
duplicate of this at Goodrich Court ; the petti- 
coat is pink and carmine. Another at Dayton 

(Continued on page xv) 
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VIOLET 


YanKy Violet Perfume 
Richard Hudnut’s latest and most 
successful Violet Creation. Intense 
and sweetly fragrant. 
In exquisite Paris-made flowered silk 
boxes. Particularly suitable for holi- 
day gifts. Price, per package, $2.00. 


Violet Perfumed Toilet 
Cerate 

A delightful complexion beautifier 
and totally unlike the old-fashioned 
: cold cream, Instantly absorbed and 
most healing and soothing to the skin. 
As a retiring cream The New Toilet 
Cerate is unrivaled by any preparation 
in the market. Price, per jar, $2.00, 
Sample size, 75 cents. Without per- 
fume, $1.50. Sample size, 50 cents. 
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paying expressage or postage. 
Order or cash in registered letter, 
over 100 miles from New York City. 
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SPECIALIST IN 


PERFUMES 
AND 
TOILET REQUISITES 


20th Century Toilet Hints 

An artistic booklet containing many valuable and interesting suggestions 
on the care and preservation of beauty, and a complete list of the Richard 
Hudnut Perfumes and Toilet Specialties will be mailed free upon request. 


RICHARD HUDNUT 
925 BROADWAY (only) NEW YORK 


All goods are forwarded by express unless otherwise ordered ; the purchaser 
Orders should be accompanied by check, P. O. 
We do not send goods C, O. D. to points 







HUDNUT 


Violet Sec Toilet Water 

Delicate and very flowery in char- 
acter. More pleasing to many than 
violet extracts. A teaspoonful in the 
water of the bath imparts a delightful 
softness and fragrance to it, and an 
indefinable sweetness to the skin. 
Large bottles, $1.50. Sample size, 
75 cents. 


Wood Violet Sachet 

Purple in color and redolent of the 
scent of this favorite flower. A high- z 
class sachet powder, exquisitely refined 
and incomparably more fragrant, nat- 
ural and lasting than the usual violet 
sachet. In glass jars, convenient 
for making up as desired, $3.00. 
Small size, 50 cents. 
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A Sale 


PLAIN AND 
FANCY 


Wraps, Driving Coats, 


Near Fifth Avenue 


B. Schulich 


LADIES’ TAILOR, DRESSMAKER, FURRIER AND MILLINER 


Announces to his Patrons and others 


of Imported Models 


Consisting of 


Tailor Gowns 


Rich Fur Garments, Fine 
Millinery, etc. 
As the season is now well advanced all of these models will 
be sold at exceptionally low figures and regardless of cost. 
10 West 35th Street 
NEW YORK 

















PATTERNS 


of any design in any 
journal, also special 
unpublished imported 
designs for all pur- 


poses ..... 


Paris 








Tue Morse-BrouGHTON COMPANY 


3 EAST 19TH STREET 


PERIODICALS 


Year 6 mos, 

L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $2.00 

Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 5 00 
The leading French 
fashion journals of 

America. Send ten 

cents for sample 
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New York 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page v) 


Fig. 6169,—Smart evening coat that can be 
made without great expense. Pale tinted cloth, 
either gray, pale steel blue or white, would be 
advisable, as these shades harmonize with all 
frocks. The pattern is one of those half-fitted 
backs with two box-plaits in front. Under one 
comes a scalloped and embroidered panel which 
makes a pretty showing when the coat is open 
or fastens double-breasted over tiny steel] buttons 
when closed. A deep yoke of pinched cloth 
joins the coat and is covered with a girdle of 
panne velvet. Very becoming is a high-rolled 
collar of white long-haired fur. Sleeves cut 
flaring at the bottom, also bordered with fur, 
Lining of cream satin. 
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Fig. 6172.—Smart afternoon frock built of 
a material resembling velvet, which is more 
durable and far less expensive than velvet. 
The shade is a pink-violette. Skirt cut very 
simply, beautifully hung about the hips and 
without tucks or folds in the back. A knee 
flounce is attached to the main skirt with two 
scalloped rows of stitching. Small sable-brown 
rosettes made of narrow velvet ribbon are fas- 
tened down the only seam that is seen in the 
front of the skirt. This seam is made still more 
conspicuous by being stitched repeatedly. Jacket 
reaches below the waistline, dipping as it nears 
the front. Rosettes with long silk loops fasten 
over handsome buttons. Large revers and the 
square collar across the back are trimmed with 
a band of sable tail placed two inches from the 
edge. Sleeves moderately full with braided 
liberty satin undersleeve. Hat of violet cloth 
folds and large panne velvet bow across the 
front. 
™ Fig. 6174.—-Dark blue cheviot serge skirt, 
cut circular, with inserted panel outlined with 
loosely woven black silk braid and stitching. 
Three bias folds of cloth spread from either side 
the panel and make a good flare about the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Dark blue taffeta drop-skirt 
with deep side-plaited flounce. This smart lit- 
tle coatee is cut over the hips with a double- 
breasted tab front fastened with round steel 
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buttons, and outlined with stitching. Regul. 
tion revers covered with stitching, and face 
with panne velvet in dull green and gold plaid 
The little shoulder cape also has bias folds of 
the velvet. Plain sleeves banded with three 
narrow folds of panne, cuff hight, Coat lip. 
ing should be of either heavy cream- or gold. 
colored satin. Dark blue velvet hat with trim. 
ming of blue poult de soie massed in a rosette a 
one side. 


Fig. 6176.—Cadet blue cloth gown for q 
young girl. Skirt cut with plaits at the side 
and back, fastened tight over the hips with 
stitched straps. The bodice is open in front, 





6172 


showing a vest of chiffon striped with narrow 
gold braid and little loop. A lacing of black 
velvet ribbon draws the bodice partially together 
over the vest. Deep yellow insertion is seen on 
collar with a border of black velvet ribbon and 
gold thread latticed beneath; above the lace are 
tucks and feather-stitching. Sleeves are pointed 
at the top over a tucked puff, and at the hand 
there is a slight flare. 


WHEN DINING OUT. 


Wice Vogue has published a ménu for 
puzzled diners-out—those who do not 
know what to order at restaurants or 

do not care to take the trouble of selecting from 
a bill of fare. Here is another: 


Canapés de caviare 
Consommé Royale 
Salmon Génévoise 
Southdown mutton 
Broiled tomatoes Creamed potatoes 
Reedbird en brochette 
Celery salad mayonnaise 
Ice cream 
Marrons Glacé GaAteaux assorties 
Black coffee Cognac 
Champagne: Pommery served throughout 
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(Continued from page xiii) 


Manor, the same as the above, but without the | 


lamb, was bought by Sir Robert Peel. 

A full-length portrait of her in a yellow and 
blue dress, with black-brown hair, fetched 100 
guineas at the sale of the Stowe collection, and 
has been engraved. 


There is a portrait at the Garrick Club, but | 


it is decidedly namby-pamby, neither like nor 
At Walbeck, the Duke of Portlands, 


clever. 


there is a water-color picture of Nelly, with | 
Among the miniatures of | 
the Duke of Beauclerk there is a head of Nell | 
Gwynn by Cooper, the price paid Leing recorded | 


her two children. 


by exchequer papers. 

“The very best engravings from these por- 
traits are done by Gerard Valck, brother-in- 
law of Btooleling. Valck was a contempo- 
rary of Nell Gwynn, and fine impressions of 
his Lelys command high prices. 
picture is one of the best and is quite rare, 
bringing from eighty-five to ninety dollars. 
One of the exceedingly rare ones is to be seen 
in the three-quarter length standing portrait to 
right of centre. Though much smaller than 
the central portrait, it commands the price of 
one hundred dollars. The one in the actor’s 
dress, to left of centre, is also a rare print and 
though quite small sells for eight dollars. 
There is another rare reprint of Nelly, reclining 
on a mossy bank with her two children as 
Cupids hovering in the air, which commands a 
high price. The small portrait directly above 


the centre one is known as the Scriven print; | 


it was painted by Lely, engraved by Scriven 
and published by Carpenter as late as 1810. 
The exquisite portrait in the oval frame at foot 
of page is an engraving from a copy of Lely by 
Harding, in the possession of Sir Brook Booth- 
by. It was published in 1793. The portrait 
of Duchess of Portsmouth in oval frame to the 
right of centre, was engraved by A. Blooteling in 
1677 after a painting by Sir Peter Lely. 


after a portrait by Lely. 

For many years a fine portrait of Nell 
Gwynn, with straight arms hanging by her 
side, was in the possession of Mr. Daly, and 
hung in the lobby of Daly’s Theatre. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Beauties of Windsor 
Court, gives an exceedingly true and thought- 


The central | 


The | 
portrait of Mrs, Ellen Gwynn directly under | 
this was engraved by R. H. Cook in 1807 | 


| ful picture of the life of Nell Gwynn, which 
must appeal to everyone, although she gives 
| the date of her death as five years later than 
that given by Mr. Peter Cunningham, who is 
| her acknowledged biographer. 








FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher, Vogue 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


| Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Name__ 


Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 


Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptiona 


opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
| larly at hand by mail at any address every week 


| in the year. 
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“a High Above 


The Wanamatker-Reliable Shoes for women are made 
to excel all other shoes at or near their price. 
sent a Wanamaker masterstroke. 
shoes in the world at every price, and these new shoes goa 
smart step beyond all others. We know all the ins and cuts 
of every loudly exploited shoe on the market. 
specifications that would excel them all—even though sold 
for a half-dollar more. 
that could make the shoes up to the character we demanded. 
i No such shoes were ever attempted before at solittle cost. 
The Wanamaker Reliable Shoes stand alone at their price— 


three dollars a pair 


calfskin, the enameled and patent leathers are equally 


tanned leather. 

The workmanship is of the highest character— 
grace and skill in the finish, as well as thorough and 
honest painstaking at every point in the construction— 
* all soles made in the most flexible manner, to give the 
“h+ _ follest ease and comfort, as well as lasting service, 
‘ with good looks that last as long as the shoes. The 
‘ styles are the smartest and handsomest of the correct 


purpose—indoors or out, for dress or hard service. 


Sent by mail anywhere in the United States for $3 25. 


John Wanamaker 


NEW YORA 


y 4 
Them All 


They repre- 
We must have the best 


We made 


Then we found the manufacturer 


All leathers used are the best obtain- 
able, The kidskin being the highest- 
priced glazed chrome tanned Vici, 
made by Robert H. Foerderer—than 
which there it no better made. The 


in quality. The soles are made of best oak- 


In variety they cover all shoes needed for any 


Come, or write. 








* will not rust, 
bend out of shape, 
break or (best of all) 
let go ’til you 


say so. 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 


hump? 


Made by Tue DeLonGc Hook AND Eve Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


SWEDISH CYMNASIUM 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
Treatment of diseases by means of massage, elec- 
tricity and Ling’s Swedish movements. Obesity, 
Rheumatism and all nervous troubles scientifically 
treated, Exercise the only natural treatment for 
obesity. Physical development and corrective gym- 
nastics of greatest benefit for growing girls and 

children, Private lessons or classes. 


MISS S. BERGMAN 
28 West 23d Street, New York 





Ofice Hours, 2-4 p. m. 















A Fashionable 
Migration 
to California 


Every winter, to enjoy lawn 
fétes, balls and novel enter- 
tainments of the smart set. 


Lavish hospitality here 
creates a metropolitan atmos- 
phere in semi-tropic gardens. 


Persons you like to meet— 
in resort hotels and on 

the California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via 

Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 


CHICAGO, 

















Iltustrated 





Catalogue. 
16 West 23d St. 
New York { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn 504 Fulton 8t. 
m: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State Street 
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our establishment. 





This jewelry is the fashion of the day. 
Correspondence solicited. 


g05 Brocdway, between 20th and 21st Streets, New York City 


No. 227 Necklace, any size pearls, plain gold clasp, $, No, 236 Earrings, drop or screw, . . No, 241 Pearl Earrings, drop or screw,second quality, $25 
No, 228 ” sai - i = = 1c No, 237 Peas Earrings, drop or screw, first quality, -§ No. 242 Pearl Earrings, drop or screw, first quality, 4s 
No, 229 - a” Ee ” big - 15 Second quality, 30 Second tte ‘. 35 
No. 230 % ” = ~ “ oe. "98 20 No, 238 Pearl Earrings, drop or screw, first quality, 15 No. 243 Ciuster Earrings: any stone centre, 20 
No, 231 »* eh - 4 - , es 25 Second quality, 12 No. 244 Cluster Earrings, any stone centre, 10 
We make Pearls ranging from these ar to $300 os one. No 239 Pearl Earrings, diop or screw, first quality, 20 No, 245 Cluster Earrings, any stone centre, 25 
No, 233 Earrings, drop or screw, Second quality, 15 No, 246 Turquoise Earrings, drop or screw: 20 
No, 234 ” . hn No. 240 Pearl Earrings, drop or screw, first quality, 26 No. 247 Pearl Earrings French mounted, real diamonds, 65 
No. 235 ” * =? 15 Second quality, 20 imitation diamonds, $5 
No. 241 Pearl Earrings, drop or screw, first quality, 30 


We invie persons who may be unacquainted with the variety and beauty of The Frederic Jewels to visit 


FREDERIC’S 





PARIS NEW YORK 





Manufacturer of High-class Imitation Stones 
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